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ENTLEMAN (29), with a knowledge of 


Ancient and Modern Art, DESIR ES Ss LE MPLOYMENT. Could 
help Collector or take charge of Collection.—U, Cote, Mayh and, § Sutton, 
surrey. 


| wey RES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 


—viz., PAINTINGS in OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 

than, Bonineti m, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Ilo »ypher, 

he echey, Opie, Lawreuce, Morland, Chambers Whe: atley, Stark, and 
V) neent. "—Apply to Messrs. Dowpeswett, 160, New Bond Street. 


Rr -ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a'! 


DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years’ high testimonial from a large pubiic school (boys and girls).— 
Address, “Lxstr ctor, Acade my Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAT. 


MEN in all parts, willisg to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also 73 nended. —Adirces 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Jancaster Place, Strand, V 


HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, ‘Limited. _ 


A Literar Bay and Press Agency. “A Me dium of 
Communication ao, Editors, and Fsvlieke rs.” Advises 
upon, revises, ‘and ‘nes MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretany, 3, Vietoria-s street, Westminster. 


YRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 
attention given to the above. Estimates 


ACERORS — Soe ~. 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manager, 


Ko ssburghe Press, 3, Vv Victoriastreet, Ww estminster. 


THE POST of CUR ATOR and 


LIBRARIAN of the RAFFLES LIBRARY and MUSEUM 
et SINGAPORE is vacant. Sala 3,600 dullars per annum, with free 
eussage from and to England. Term of appointment, three years. 
Applicants must possess a general se = training. —Iifor mation as 
to details can te obtained from H.N. Riper, Esq. Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, W., to whom the soplienicns’ should be 

aldressed before the ist March: 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayne & Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W. Pvivate room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations. 


IMPORTANT. — Pit NTING AND PUBLISILING 


NEY EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hizh-class Printers 
and Put lishe rs, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 
—_ specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing | 
nd binding illustrated or other Publications. 
x - ~~ and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
nirnals, 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free 
and Publishing Departments conductec 
Telephone 2759. a a Afric anism, London.” 
































Advertisiag 


per post, Is. 4)d. 


Just publishe mt price Is. ; 


TO HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CAL- 
ENDAR FOR THE ee ‘ 
a E. Conmzei. 


London : | 
Macmituiay & Co. | 


SATURDAY, 





THE ACADEMY. 





OF LITERATURE, SCTENCE, 


FEBRUARY 16, 1895. 


AND ART. 


PRICE 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper. 








, 1D rrr ‘ 
| ,OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vw CIRENCESTER, 
PROFESSORSHIP OF oF N. ATURAL 
(Grotocy, Borany, Zoo.oaey). 
C andidatures are invited for this PROFESSORSIITP, vacant by the 
death of Professor Allen Harker. The Professor will he required to 
reside in College, and to enter on his duties in May next Applications, 
with statement of age, qualifications and original testimonials as to 
ability and character, tv be addressed to the Prtnerrat, who will 
fur oe. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHEME, 
The County Governing Body are prepared to appoint:— 


HISTORY 


TELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 


CATION ACT, 1899. 










ANEAD M RESS for the County lutermediate School (Girls) at 
ms ~wtown, at a Salary of £120 per annum, with a Capitation payment 

tie 

Th School was opened last Sept It has now 45 Girls. 


we tak 





«dl Mistress egree, or passed such Univer- 
fa man, have qualitie “i for a 
ul experience, as a teacher, 


artiouls urs, may be obtained fi 


A tle must 











Applicatior lifications, and accompanied by 
30 Copies of Textimot i sent im addressed “Clerk of the 
County Council, Wels! w County Governing 








unts are requested to 


* not later than the aT m 
(s to be taught in the School they can them- 


st which of the subjec 
selves teach, 
Geo. D. Ilarrison, 

Clerk to the County Council 


a We sIshpool. 
RETHE ISDA COUNTY SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 

The County Governing Body of Carnarvonshire is prepared te 
appoint a HEADMASTER for the above school, 

Salary £120 fixed, and a capitation fee at the rate of £2 per annum 
for cach pu vil in the school, Estimated salary for the first year £250. 

The school will be a dual school for boys and girls, and the instruc 
tion will consist mainly of mathematics and modern subjects. Candi- 
dates must be graduates, or have some equivalent qu uifieati ms 

Fifty printed copes of applications and testimonials (recent) should 
be received by the undersigned “ly on or before February 25th, 

. Bopve.-Ronerts, 
& lerk of the Peace, Carnarvon. 


SCHOOL - for 





COUNTY 


GIRLS. 


"| BANGOR 








APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS. 
1 is prepared to 





a. County Governing B Carnarvonshire 
ppoint a HEA DMISTRESS for the above school, 
The Salary will consist of a fixed stipend of £120 
i tation tee of not less than £1 10s. a year for each girl in the school, 
Probable salary for first vear is estimated at £180. andidate s must 
be graduates of some University in the United Kingdom or the 
B-itish Possessions, or must possess equivalent qualifications, 

Duties to commence in Ay ril. 

Vitty printed copies of ay plications and _ testimo ni dals ( recent) should 
be received by stony ersigned, on or before February 

J. HM. Beovat- Rowe 
Clerk of the L 


[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 


ear, amd a capi- 





e, Carnarvo om. 








Applications are invited for the p ost of REGISTRAR. Salary £559. 
Apoiteations and testimonials should be sent in on or before March 
14th, 1895, to the undersigned, from whom further information may be 
obtainec vor James, Registrar, 

University C ollege, Cardiff, 

February 13th, 1895, 





[HE E UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 
The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
aa different subjects, the stan dardebeing the same as that for the 
De are e. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bolton Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheite nham, Cork, 
Dublin, "Puwfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Le eds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
tondem, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on- Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, 
For Prespsetus, &e., apply to the Secrerany, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University. St. Andrews, N. 


PPINGHAM 















by 15th oI urch, 189° 


COLLEGE, 


cati: n by m ude 
Ee LTHAM 


KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCIIOOL. 


HOLARSILIPS (£40 to £20) on 





TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE 8¢ 
APRIL 8th, 9th, and leth. —Apply to the Hikip Master. 





| 
| AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS 
| 
| 





G 
| \ We and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
Yorh,and BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire tocall the 
| attention of the READING PUBLIC to the coninat facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 


CATALOGU ES sent on application. 





AnE} X AMINATION wi il tak ep oe a Upping apt the 3rd, 
ith, and Sth of April, 1895, for SIX CPEN SC Hol ARSIEPS, two of 
£70 per annum, two of & per annum, two of £30 oor annum, earch | 
tenable at the School ‘andid 


+ een d free of charge if appli- | 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS ! 


RITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL 


B HISTORY). 


The following NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS have been 
recently issued by the Trustees of the British Museum :— 
CATALOGUE of BIRDS 

—— Vol. (XX. GAME 
8 Coloured Plates. 
—=— Vol. XXII. FULICARLE 
Bowp er Suaree, LL.D. 
CATALOGUE of SNAKES. Vol. II 
the Colubrida av iyphee. By G. 
and 20 Plates. Price 174. 6:1. 
A MONOGRAPH of LICILENS found in BRITAIN, 
the Rev. J. M. Cromote, M.A, 74 Woodeuts. Price 
A MONOGRAPH of the MYCETOZOA,. By Artiuvr ian F.LS. 
78 Plates and 51 Woodeuts. Price 15s. 
CATALOGUE —< {he MESOZOIC PLANTS. 
FLO! \. Par Thallophyta—V? — phyte. 
M.A. Woode ~*, ‘and 11 Plates. Prie 
_ se Works can be purchase: £ 
womans & Co., 39, Paternoster Row; Mr. Quanrren, 15, Lic: ulilly 
Keoan Pavn & Co., bs _ rnoster ilouse. Charing Cross Road ; 
essrs. Dunau & Co., 37, Square ; or at the Narurat History 
Me sev m, Cromwell Road, La ae ot s.W. w. i 


BIRDS, by W. 
’rice £1 6s. 
and ALECTORIDES, By R. 

9 Coloured Plates. Price £', 
Containing the conclusion of 
A. Bovutescen, F.R.S, Woodeuts 


R. Ogrivie Groawr. 





Part I. By 


THE WEALDEN 
By A. C, Sewarp, 











1 ees 1 the ageney of Meassr 











Frowen, Director. 


February 12th, 1805 


y ma 
YOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS — 
‘7E to ARTISTS.—The DAYS for RECEIVING 
DRAWINGS, &e., are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and 
MONDAY, arch 29, 30, and April 1; and for SCULPTURE, 
TU ESDAY, ‘April 2nd. Forms and Lavels can be obtained from the 
Academy during the month of March on rece ipt of stamp and directed 
envelope. 


Né A 
PAINTINGS 


THE LATE | ROBE RE THORBURN, 


Aided by the 


courtesy of Mrs. a widow of the above eminent 


Miniature Painter, Messrs. DICKINSON & FOSTER propose to 

EXHIBIT shortly a COLLECTION. of his WORKS at then 

GALLERY, 114, NEW BUND STRERT, W. i 
Messrs. D. & F. venture to appeal to owners of “ Thorburns” for 


sannasns urs of examples which they may bs kindly disposed to lend. 
~ Dupli sates from the famous Library of the late PRINCE 
“LOUIS LUCIEN BONAVARTE, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
at HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE No, 15 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, on MONDAY, Fen: 
nvany 18, and Following Day, atl o'clock pre sisely, DUPLICATES 
from the famous LIBRARY of the late PR TNC EB LouIS LUCIEN 
BONAPARTE, comprising many Rare Linguistic Works, and pro- 
bably the finest Collection of Basque Literature ever offered for Sale. 
ay be viewed. © atalogues may | bee tha 


1895. 
NOW READY, 


Thirty-fifth Annual Publication, Price 50s , elegantly hound, 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.IL. the Prince of Wales, 


YAE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 


UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled a o n- 














ed Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. By EJ D 
TN cn late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, rete os oa 
ing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more 


han 12,000 distinguished Heads of Fé ~——— in the United Kingdom, 
chair Ile “they Apparent or Presumptive, tog ther with a Reeord of the 
Patronage at their disposal, the Offices which they hoid or have held, 
their Town Addresses, Country Residences, ¢ lubs, &c. 


London: Cuarro & Wixpvs, Piceadilly, W. 
f j \HE 
“ 
Also, price 4s. 


~Phis day is published, in 1 vol., price 43. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CAL- 
ENDAR FOR 1895, 
DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 
being a Supplement to the University C alendar for 1895, 
Ficets & Co., Ltd, Dublin, = Le xemans & Co. Co 
CATALOGUES 
[FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 


CATALOGUES on application, 
DULAU & CU., sono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Hopee s, tL omc on, 


37, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
20, SOUTH FREDERIC a ane ET, EDINBURGH, 


7, BROAD ST REE” , OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post, free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 
1 Forercn Booxs and Periopicacs at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application, 


Supplies al 
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THEATRES. 


SoS 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatii. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE FATAL CARD. Mr. 
William Terriss, Messrs. Murray Carson, Charles Fulton, 
W. L. Abingdon, Richard Purdon, and Harry Nicholls; 
Mesdames Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and Miss 
Millward, 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J, Comyns Carr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, A LEADER OF MEN. Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. 
Wiil Dennis, Mr. W. Wyes, Mr. J. Carne, &c.; Miss Alma 
Murray, Miss Le Thiere, Miss May Harvey, and Miss 
Marion Terry. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN, Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk, 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall ; 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Boucicault, and Miss Mary Moore, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Sir Augustus Harris, Sole Lessce and Manager. 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, DICK WHI?TINGTON, 
Messrs, Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Griffiths Bros., Spry 
and Austen; Mesdames Ada Blanche, Maric Montrose, Lily 
Harold, Agnes Hewitt, Madge Lucas, Eva Westlake, Lila 
Clay's Ladies’ Band. 
DALY’S THEATRE 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST'S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, Leonora Braham, 
Marie Studholme, Nina Cadiz, Hetty Hamer, Sybil Grey, 
Louie Pounds, Kate Cannon, Alice Davis, Nellie Gregory, 
Kate Adams, Lettice Fairfax, and Lottie Venne: Messrs. 
(. Hayden Coffin, Erie Lewis, Yorke Stephens, W. Biake- 
ley, Lawrance D’Orsay, Maurice Farkoa, Farren Soutar, 
i. M. Robson, Gilbert Porteous, Conway Dixon, 
GARRICK THEAIRE, 
Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES, 
Mr, John Hare, Messrs. C, Groves, A, Aynesworth, Gilbert 
Hare, C, Rock, G. Raiemond; Mesdames M. 'I’. Le wis, L, 
Lee, and Kate Rorke, At&.15, FADED FLOWERS, 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W.S. 
Penley ; Messrs, W. Everard, 8. Paxton, Seymour, C, 
Thornbury, und Reeves Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, Schuberth, At 8.0, IN THE 
KYES OF THE WORLD, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Messrs, 
Lewis Waller, Alfred Bishop, C. H. Brookfield, Cosmo 
Stuart, Stanford, Deane, Meyrick, Goodhart, and Charles 
H, Hawtrey; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Maude Millett, 
Florence West, Vane Featherstone, Helen Forsyth, and 
Julia Neilson, 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, KING ARTHUR. Mr. Ieving 
Miss Ellen Terry, Messrs, Forbes Roberts mn, Cooper, Tyars, 
Hague, Mellish, Lacy, Buckley, Knight, Harvey, Valentine, 
Belmore, Tabb; Misses Genevieve W ard, Ashwell, Hughes 
Milton. ‘ 

TO-DAY, at 1.30, SANTA-CLAUS, Messrs. Wm. 
Rignold, Victor Stevens, Fred Emney, Hawley, Blunt, Rox- 
borough, Brunton, Thorburn, Espinosa, and Charles Lauri: 
Misses Annie Schuberth, Susie Vaughan, Clara Jecks, L. 
Comyns, Leyton, Farrell, J. Espinosa, Mdle. Zanfretta 
and Kitty Loftus. . 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 
MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS’ SEASON, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CLAUDE DUVAL. Me ssrs, 
W. H. Denny, W. P. Dempsey, J. Welch, F. Morgan 
I, Russell, and Mr, Arthur Roberts; Mesdames Aida 
Jenoure, Violet Robinson, Florence Levey, Liddon, Eva 
Ellerslie, Carrie Benton, Kate Cannon, Alice Hoibrook 
Kitty Harcourt, and Ellas Dee, : 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 845, THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING KBARNES?, Mr. George Alexander, Messrs, 
Herbert Waring, Allan Aynesworth, I. H,. Vincent, Arthur 
Koyston, Frank Dyall, F. Kinsey Peile; Mesdaumes Rose 
Leclereq, Irene Vanbrugh, Evelyn Millard, Eliott Pave 
Mrs. George Canninge, At 8.20, IN THE SEASON, 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE CHIEFTAIN,  Messt +6 
Courtice Pounds, Walter Passmore, M. R. Morand Scott 
Russell, Peterkin, and R, Temple; Mesdames Florence St 
John, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and R. Brand: un. At 
7.45, COX AND BOX, Messrs, Scott Russe! » Morand, and 
R. Temple, , 

a TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.6, AN INNOCENT ABROAD 
Messrs Edward Terry, Harcourt Beatty, E. Hendrie, Gi. 
Belmore, R, Soutar, Leslie Keny: n, Thompson Mes ten ri 5 
Mills, Eily Desmond, Jessie Danvers, Madge McIntosh, 
Bianche Astley, Madge Ray, Mirrielees, Preceded ut su 
by HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. pte js 

_ VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Weedon 
Gir ssmith, Messrs. J, Beauchan p, &. Warden, K. Douginas 
Ir. Palmer, F. Ve Ipe, T. Kinest m, <A Hel nore J ai 
Mackay Mewinn es Gladys Homfrey, May Palfrey. Estac 

erenger, Helena Dacre, At 8,15 ie HIG 
WAYMAN, At 8.15, MAL, THE HIGH- 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
Boek ExXPortess, 


| oon BINDERS, 
AND 
7, eee 


[{NGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
7 AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


— LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD. 


cess SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
y 
30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


+) 1] BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., ard 
we ee9 


48, QUEEN 


And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BBAND & CO.’s Al SAUCE, 
Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
LONDON ; 








POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
]{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


CAUSES NO BLOTCHES UNDER 
THE CHIN. 


Price 6d., and upwards, 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


EPPS‘S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


NATIONAL 
For Mutual PROVID 


Life Assurance. 


P= 1 





48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


| Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 
} 
| 
| 


Invested Funds ‘i ~ ras 
Paid in Claims wee ae eee wee 9,000,000 


PROFITS,—The whole are divided amongst the Assurid. 

At the division in 1892 there were nearly eigh *olicies i thie iums 

\ n - nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums 

entirety extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Kouuses paid, whi'st in the case of many Policies the 
origimal sums assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. Appl catious for Agencies invited, 


Just published, large 4to, cloth, 35s, net. 


‘FINLAND in the NINETEENTH 
| CENLtURY. By FINNISH AUTHORS, Illustrated 
by Finnish Artists, 
**4 handsome and profusely illustrated volume.” —Tines, 
“This superb volume will be a revelation to the generality 
of European readers.””—Dai/y News, 


| EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Just issued, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net; postage 5d. 


CLOUDLAND: a Study on the Struc- 
ture and Characte s of Clouds. By the Rev. W. 
| CLEMENT LEY, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Ilbastrations. 
| “This monograph has been long and anxiously expected 
| by all who take an intelligent interest in the advance of 
meteorology, and recognise the long and profound study 
that the author has made of his subject,”’— Nature. 


Recently published, demy S8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, and its 
Relation to the Antiquity of Man. By JAMES GEIKIE, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.8., Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, much Enlarged, with two New Chapters on the 
** Glacial Phenomena of North America,”’ by Prof. T. C. 
CHAMBERLIN. Also 18 Maps and 73 Illustrations. 

“It bears on every page indications of patient and careful 
research....... Better than any other book on the subject in 
the English language.”—Saturday Review, 


Just prblished, CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL 
HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; with a Disserta- 
tion on the Origin of Western Europe and of the Atlantic 
Ocean. With 27 Coloured Maps. By EDWARD HULL, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., late Director of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland, 

* Professor Hull has rendere’ a signal service to students 
of geology by preparing and publishi: g a series of maps of 
the British Islands, in which he indicates, by distinctive 
colouring, the distribution of land and water at successive 
periods of geological history. No such series of maps, so 
far as we know, has ever before been published, or even 
attempted.”—Academy. 


LINDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27, Cocxspur Srreet, CHAnine Cross, 8S. W. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown 8yo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct hear’-searching power which we are 
aocustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works,” 
British Weekly, 





Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 


“As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren bas 


| published......he book is full of helpful thoughts.” 
Christin World, 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons, 

** Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an 

| aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which cannot 

fail to both impress and charm the reader.”’—Methodist Times. 


| Uniform with the above, price &s., post free, 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series ot Sermons 
on the 14th, lth, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
Jchn. 

“Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.’”’—Me thodist Recorder, 


| Lonvon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pvusttsuers, 
| 21 anp 22, Furnivan Srresr, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 





--» £4,700,000 


Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance, 


EN 
INSTITUTION. 


Alrcady divided, £4,660,000, 


AR*HIUR SMITHER, Actuary an? Secretary 
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N=iW BOOK BY THE RIGHT HON. A. 


J. BALFOUR. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: 


Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 


By the Right Hon. 


ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, MP. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. 


_ “This volume will be universally recognised as a most 
interesting and important contribution to the greatest con- 
troversy of the time.””—Daily News. 

“ We must own to immense delight in the perusal of the 
philosophical writings of one who in every intellectual 
exercise is so buoyant. so alert, so sprightly, and so win- 
ning.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“Mr. Balfour’s work is more than a philosophical work. 
In his position it is also a new revelation of a man who, 
if he lives, will have much influence in the year: to come,” 

St. James's Gazette, 
_“* Perhaps the greatest service which the leader of Opposi- 
tion has rendered to this generation is not the influence 


“Whatever may be the controversies aroused by this 


essay of Mr. Balfour, there can be no doubt that we have | 
here a valuable addition to contemporary expositions of | 


philosophical investigation,.””— Globe, 


“Mr. Balfour has pnt great thoughts into burning words, 
and the range, as well as the profundity, of his argamenta- 
tion will certainly provide abundance of matter for the 
digestion of the intellectual world for some time to come.” 

Manchester Couricr. 


** This book, modestly termed ‘ Notes,’ is one of the chief 
contributions to philosophy made for many years in England. 
ovnes No fresher and keener examination of dominant systems 








of thought, no more luminous statement of objections 
dimly seen by many less acute than he, no more suggestive 
discussion of old, but ever new, problems, has appeared 
here for many years.”—7imes. 


which he exerts as the head of the Conservative party in 
the House of Commons, but the force wit which, in this 
striking work, he has illustrated the influence of Authority 
in the evolution of beliefs, both true and false.” —Spectator, 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NOW READY, 


CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PICTURES BELONGING TO HiS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, 


WELBECK ABBEY AND IN LONDON, 1894. 
Compiled by CHARLES FAIRFAX MURRAY. 
ltoyal 4to, printed at the Chiswick Press, on Hand-made Paper, with 
56 Reproductions of the principal Pictures in Collotype, 
bound in half-morocco. 


150 Copies only are for sale to Subscribers, at SIX GUINEAS, net, 











Lonpon: ELLIS & ELVEY, 29, New Bonp Sreesr, W. 
Te 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 


MESES. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C 
Are the sole representativee in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


| the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 

leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 

portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archmologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 
| J.C. DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
ROYAL GALLERY, DKESDEN, 


Ry ee 


NOW READY. 


Large fcap. quarto, 872 pp., cloth, red edges, 7s. 61 ; 
balf-Persian, leather, 10s. 6d. ; 
half-morocco, flexible, 123. 6d. 


The Student's 
English Dictionary 


Literary, Scientific, Etymological 
and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


NEW EDITION. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND GREATLY 
AUGMENTED. 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


Editor of the New Edition of ‘‘ The Imperial 
Dictionary.’’ 





| Il{ustrated by nearly 800 Engravings on Wood 


MATS New Epition of Dr. Gativie’s STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DIOTIONARY has been so 
thorougbly revised and so greatly augmented by 
Dr. ANNANDALE as to be practically a completely 
new work, While retaining all the excellencies 
of the original edition, it presents others of equal 
importance, and in particular has been enriched 
by many thousands of additional articles, and by 
some extensive and valuable appendices. The 
New Eprrron thus justly claims to be brought 
thoroughly up to date, and to be the best 
Dictionary in the market of its size and price. 


THE APPENDICES COMPRISE— 


Pronouncing List of Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and 
other Ancient Proper Names. 

List of Noted Names in Fiction, Mythology, &c., 
a Key to Literary Allusions. 

List of Prominent English and American Writers, 
with dates of birth and death. 

Explanatory List of Words, Phrases, and Notable 
Sayings from the Latin, (ireek, and Modern 








UPrIZI, FLORENCE, 

PITTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINE 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
| For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., ata moderate cc st 


; HERMITAGE, 8T. PETEKS- 
BURG, 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 

AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. ~ BSTABLISHED 1851, 
A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN | | REKEBECK BAN K, 


3 I 

menial <i . ¢ “ Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Londor. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES | pwo-AND MALE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
snitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, | repayable on demand. 

BOUDOIR, &e. 


ARTS, 


} Specimens and price list on Application. 
Ofiees: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
18% pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing! 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Ong SaILuina. 


AUTOTYPE : a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New Pampaiet—Fxree on APPLICATION. 





} <BECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
eceeneee FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Languages. 

Abbreviations and Contractions used in Writing 
and Printing. 

Forms of Address used ia Ceremonious Commu- 
nications with Persons of Title and Official 
Position. 

Principal Moneys, Weights, and Measures of the 
World, with their English Equivalents. 

List of Astronomical, Mathematical, Chemical, and 
other Common Signs or Symbols. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post 
free on application. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, 
Otp Batey. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. | 
| 


THE HISTORY of the ROMAN) 
PROVINCES. From the Time of Cwsar to that of 
Diocletian. By Prof. MOMMSEN, Translated by Dr. 
W. P. DICKSON. In 2 vols., demy S8vo, with 10 } 
Maps, 36s. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. From 
the Earliest Times down to 337 n.c. From the German 
of Dr. ERNST CURTIUS, Rector of the University of 
B riin. “By A. W. WARD, M.A. In 5 vols., demy 5vo, 
Kkach volume separately, Iss. 

[ Vols, Z. ant IIT, reprin‘ing. 


The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE, By R. W. BROWNE, M.A., Ph.D., 
late Prebendary of St. Paul s,and /#rofessor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London. A New Edition, 
In 1 vol., demy Svo, {s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Prof. MAX DUNCKER. By 
KVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. In 6 vels., demy 
8vo. Each volume can be obtained separately, 21s. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR. From the German of ANTON 
a hy vols., larwe crown Svo, with Maps and 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 
POLE, FOURTH EARG of ORFORD. Fudited by 
cae eae AM. In 9 vols,, demy Svo, with 


BISHOP THIRLWALLS LETTERS 
to a FRIEND, Edited by the late Doan STANLEY. 
= Pete aat it Edition, tn 1 yol., crown 8vo, with 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTLSE to JUXON, 
12 ®vols., demy Svo, £% Kach separately (with the 
exception of IIl., IV., VL, and VIIL.), lis. The New 
Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XIL. is the Index, 


LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the 
COURT of FRANCE ii the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY,. By JULIA PARDOE, Author of * Francis the 
First and his Times.’” Embellished with upwards of 
50 Woodeuts, and with numerous Portraits on Steel. 
In3 vols., demy 8vo, 42s, 


THE COURT and REIGN of FRANCIS 


the FIRST, King of France. By JULIA PARDOE, 
Author of “Lows the Fourteonth and the Court of 
France in the Seventeenth Century.” In 3 yols., demy 
Svo, with numerous Portraits on Steel, and brief 
Memoir of the Author, #2s. 


THE LIFE of MARIE de MEDICIS, 
Queen of France, Consort of Honry LV., and Regent of 
France during the Karly Years of Louis XU. By 
JULIA PARDOR, Author of “ Louis the Fourteenth 
and the Court of France.” In 3 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portraits and Facsimiles, 42s, 


The RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL 


MACDONALD, during the Wara of tho First Napoleon, 
Translated by STEVHEN LOULS SIMEON, A New 
Edition, with Notes, Portrait, and Engraving of 
Courcelles, In 1 yol., crown Svo, 6s, 


A HISTORY of MUSIC. To the Time 


of the Troubadours. By J. FP. ROWBOTHAM, A 
New and Revised Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


RicHarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street 


BODLEY HEAD BELLES LETTRES, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE KEYNOTES SERIES. 


8s. 6d. net each. 


PRINCE ZALESKI. 


SHIEL, 


By M. P. 


[ Ready this dry. 


THE WOMAN WHO DID. By 


GRANT ALLEN. [ Just published, 


DISCORDS. By George Egerton. 


Third Edition. 
“We have the heights as well as the depths of life. The 
transforming touch of beauty is upon it, of that poetry of 
conception beneath whose spell nothing is ugly ov unclean.” 
Star, 
“The book is true to human nature, for the author h7s 
genius, and, let us add, has heart. It is representative ; i+ 
is, in the hackneyed phrase, a human documert.”’—Speaker. 
“*Tt is another note in the great chorus of revolt...... on the 
whole clearer, more eloquent, and braver than almost any L 
have yet heard.’’—T. P. (“‘ Book of the Week ”’), Weekly Sun, 
December 30. 


THE GREAT GOD PAN and 


the INMOST LIGHT. By ARTHUR MACHEN. 
[ Ready. 

‘The rest we leave for those whose nerves are strong, 
merely saying that since ‘Dr. Jeky!l and Mr. Hyde,’ we 
have read nothing so uncanny.”’—Literary World. 

**The supernatural element is utilised with extraordinary 
power and effectiveness in both these blood-chilling master- 
pieces.” —Daily Telegraph, 

* Will arouse the sort of interest that was created by ‘ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ ‘The tales present a frankly im- 
possible horror, which, nevertheless, kindles the imagination 
and excites a powerful curiosity. It is almost a book of 
genius, and we are not sure that the safeguarding adverb is 
not supertiuous,”’—~ Birmingham Ios’, 


A CHILD of the AGE. By 
FRANCIS ADAMS. [ Ready. 

*** 4 Child of the Age’ is original, moving, often fas- 
cinating.”’— Academy, 

** It comes recognisably near to great excellence. There 
is a love episode in tis book which is certainly fine. Clearly 
conceived and expressed with point.”— Fall Mall Gazette. 

“The love incident is exquisite, and exquisitely told. 
* Rosy’ lives; her emotions stir us...... One is grateful for 
the artistic revelation of the sweet wormwood of pain.” 

Saturday Review, 


KEYNOTES. By George Egerton 


Sixth Edition, 


THE DANCING FAUN. By 


FLORENCE FARR, 


POOR FOLK. By Fedor 


DOSTOIEVSKY. ‘Translated from the Russian bv 
LENA MILMAN, Withan Introduction by GEORGE 
MOORE. 


LORD DE TABLEY.—POEMS, 


DRAMATIC, and LYRICAL. Second Series. Binding 
uniform with First Series. 5s, net. [ Published this day, 


THE BOOKBILLS of NAR- 


CISSUS. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. A New 
Kdition, with an added Chapter and a Frontispiece by 
ROBERT FOWLER, 3s, 6d. ne‘, [Just publisred, 


ROSEMARY for REMEM- 


BRANCE, Poems by MARY BROTHERTON. With 
Cover Design by Walter West. 3s, 6d. net. 
[Just published, 


POEMS by JOHN B. TABB. 


Square 32mo, 4s, 6d. net. [Just published. 


THE WONDERFUL WAPEN- 


TAKE, By J. 8S. FLETCHER (“ A Son of the Soil’). 
18 Full-page Illustrations by J. A. Symington, Crown 
Svo, 5s. 6d, net, 

“The matter of the book is of the best: the style is ex- 
quisite, It is not often that a series of sketches of this 
description is met with so worthy of being thus preserved 
in permanent form.”’— Weekly Scotsman, 

**A cool, quiet, and restful book, which makes grateful 
reading.”’—Jrish Independent, 

**A really remarkable book.’’-- Whitehall Review, 


Ready. 


JOHN LANE, Tue Bovtey Heap, Vico Srreer, 





Publishersin Orlinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 64.; Roxburgh, 
hand-made paper, 10s.64. net; Large-Paper, 
£1 11s. 64. net. 
NOW READY. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


TOPOGRAPHICAL 
~~ SECTION 


“The GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE 
| LIBRARY.” 


CONTAINING — 
HEREFORDSHIRE, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
HAMPSHIRE, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


The First Volume contains — 


Bedfordshire, Berkshire, & Buckinghamshire, 


The Second Volume contains — 


Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwali, and 
Cumberland. 

The Third Volume contains — 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire. 
The Fourth Volume contains — 

Dutham, Essex, and Gloucestershira. 


Mg ey MAGAZINE LIBRARY (The). 

Edited by G. Laurance Gomme, F'S.A. 
The Gentleman's Magazine Library presents the 
principal contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine, from 
its commencement in 1731 to 1868, arranged iu 
subjects—all the contributions throughout this 
period, on each topic, being brought together and 
classified systematically under heads. With one or 
two exceptions, each volume is devoted to one sub- 
ject and is complete in itself, and, besides Notes 
and an Appendix, has a very copious and carefully 
prepared Index. 


Tue OTHER VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE— 





1. Manners and Customs. | 7. Romano British Remans 
2. Dialect and Popular Say- Two Parts 7s. 6d, each, 
ings. | 8 Literary History and 
3. Popular ‘Superstitions and | Curiosities, 
Traditions, 9, Bibliographical Notes, 
4. English Tradit’ons, l0and 11. Sacred and Medivva! 
5. Archwology—Part I. | Architecture. 
6. Archwology—Part II, | 12 to 15, English Topography. 
16. Ecclesiology. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRES3. 

*** Sylvanus Urban’ bequeathed to us a weli-nigh in- 
exhaustible mine.” —Graphic. 

“The editor has performed his work with accuracy and 
discretion, while the method of classification is excellent.” 

Saturday Review. 

‘Not a dull line is there in the volume, and the whole 

constitutes pleasant and edifying reading.” : 
Notes and Que:tes, 

“‘That there is very much in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
of permanent interest no one has denied; few, however, 
had any notion that there was so much wheat among the 
chaff as Mr. Gomme has demonstrated that there is.”’ 

Athenaeum, 

“The general reader, turning over the pages, will learn 
many things which he may wish to know because other 
people occasionally write or speak of them.” 

all Mall Gazetie. 

“Tnstead of searching through the 224 volumes of the 
original magazine for the scattered information they may 
contain, it will now be possible to find at once all thac bears 
upon the subject of our enquiry, and to store it in handy 
form upon our bookshelves.’’— Westminster Review. 

** Even those who are fortunate enough to possess a sc’ 
of ‘The Gentlemans,’ would find these selections still 
useful on account of their accessibility. That there 1s 
a vast deal that is curious in this volume we need hardly 
say. Mr. Gomme’s copious index to each book cannot be 
too warmly commended.”—Daily News, 

“Mr. Gomme has rendered good service to students by 
reprinting, under one cover, papers that were difficult of 
access, lost as they were in the enormous mass of informa- 
tion contained in the ‘ Gent'eman’s Magazine.’”’ 

Morning Pust. 


LONDON: 





Lonpon. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Parernosrer Row. 
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LITERATURE. 


A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Cravin (Pauline 
de la Ferronnays), Author of ‘‘ Le Récit 
d’une Scour.” By Maria C. Bishop. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 


A REMARKABLE diversity, or (rather) com- 
plexity, of interest gives a particular 
cachet to these admirable volumes. The 
speak to the sympathies and respond to the 
needs of several broadly distinct classes of 
readers. For even as during her long 
pilgrimage Pauline de la Ferronnays 
united in one many-sided experience the 
life of the world, the life of letters, and the 
life of religion, throwing into each in turn 
the whole strength of her ardent soul; so 
the story of her life, as here told faithfully 
by her friend Mrs. Bishop, becomes in turn, 
according to the character or expectations 
of the reader, a record now of spiritual 
struggle and advance, now of literary effort 
and modestly borne triumph, now of a 
social career which, from its bright com. 
mencement amid the splendours of the 
Russian Imperial Court to its close under 
the sad conditions of poverty, widowhood, 
and total loss of speech, in a quiet apparte- 
ment of the Rue Barbet de Jouy, embraced 
during its lengthened course whatever was 
illustrious, distinguished, enlightened, and 
stimulating in the contemporary society of 
France, Germany, and England. 

Perhaps the brightest jewel in that 
treasury of bitter-sweet memories, Le Récit 
d'une Seur, is the page in which Mrs. 
Craven describes the brief season of cordial 
domestic reunion wherein, though they 
knew it not, the happiness of the De la 
Ferronnays family was to find its culmi- 
nating point. Early in the summer of 
1834, Comte and Comtesse de la Ferronnays 
had settled temporarily in the upper part 
of a delightfully situated house in Castella- 
mare, with their youngest son Fernand, 
and their daughters Pauline, Eugénie, Olga, 
and Albertine. Immediately below, on the 
firat floor, were the eldest son Charles and 
his wife ; while the ground floor was occu- 
pied by Albert and Alexandriae, the lately 
wedded pair whose death-marked love, from 
the very moment of its birth ‘‘on one 
particular Friday, sacred to the Guardian 
Angels,” in February, 1832, to its piteous 
overthrow four years later on, is set forth 
with such fond minuteness of detail, such 
exquisite tenderness of touch, in the pages 
of the Sister’s Story : 

“A flight of steps, over-arched by a trellis 
of vines and roses, led from the road to 
our pretty house. Each set of apart- 


ments had a balcony, and we could pass 
from one to another by means of an out-of- 
We all assembled for meals, 


door staircase. 





and often also read together, for we were 
always delighted at any opportunity of meet- 
ing. Never, I believe, were brothers, sisters, 
brothers-in-law, and sisters-in-law so gladly 
and cordially united as we were. It was in 
the course of that summer that I was married. 
. . . Happy days followed the one in which 
my marriage was finally decided upon. We 
generally spent the evenings in Charles’s and 
Emma’s room, whose cordial sympathy was all 
we could wish. They had the largest of our 
three balconies, and there we all used to sit, 
often far into the night—those wonderful 
Italian nights which never pall upon one, and 
are more glorious even than the days. My 
father and mother had never been so fully satis- 
fied, or so entirely happy, in seeing their 
children gathered around them. But, alas! a 
cloud was even now rising which was soon to 
darken our horizon. Little though we sus- 
pected it, our united happiness had already 
reached its meridian, and never did we all 
meet again in this world.” 


Y | Ten untroubled, cloudless days fate grants 


to the star-crossed lovers. Then—Albert’s 
blood-stained handkerchief silently fore- 
shows his doom; and henceforward the 
shadows gather and close in upon their 
path, until, on June 29, 1836—little more 
than two years after their marriage—the 
soul of Albert quits his world-wearied flesh 
to join the 
** Choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.”’ 
Twelve years go by; and now, of the sur- 
vivors, five—father and mother, Eugénie, 
Olga, and Alexandrine—have already fol- 
lowed Albert, leaving to Pauline, sole re- 
maining member of the saintly inner circle, 
‘*The memory of what has been, 
And never more can be.’’ 

For her destiny has far other things in 
store—to outlive every one of her family 
save her youngest sister, to share and 
so enhance the social successes of her 
husband’s diplomatic career, to accompany 
him, in the flush of her youth and good 
looks, while the, gifts of happiness and of 
fortune were still hers, to England, and 
there to be taken to the hearts and imbued 
with the ideas of the great Whig nobility 
of the Forties. But this was not all; 
there was a terrible revers de la médaille, 
She whose opening life 
‘* The beauty wore of promise, that which sets 

The budding rose above the rosé full blown,’’ 
was destined, later on, to witness the utter 
ruin of her fortune, to taste the bitterness 
of decline in social consideration, and to 
suffer year after year in her modest Parisian 
appartement the wearing anxieties which wait 
upon a slender purse. She was destined, 
after many years, to revisit her cara quasi 
patria, to renew (under sadly altered cir- 
cumstances) her early impressions of the 
historic grandeur and stable charm of 
England, to see on every side old friends 
still in the enjoyment of material comfort 
and calm prosperity, ‘‘amongst whom,” 
she writes in her Journal (October 17, 
1879), “it seems to me that we only 
have the fate of being like withered 
leaves, driven by the wind, and unable to 
fix themselves in any place.” Nay, as the 
years advanced, she was to suffer, in the 
death of her devoted husband, the most 
irreparable of all losses ; to pass the evening 








of her days amid the chilling glooms of 
solitude and infirmity ; and, at the last, to 
lie awaiting her release during ten long 
months of strange trial and humiliation, 
robbed by a cruel malady of all power of 
speech, unable to make known her simplest 
wants or wishes, cut off from all inter- 
change, with her few surviving friends, of 
the human sympathy she had loved to give 
and to receive. 


Of the Life of Lady Georgiana Fullertcn 
(completed and published in her eightieth 
year!), Mrs. Craven had expressed her 
opinion to Mrs. Bishop that it would be 
found ‘too worldly for the pious, and 
much too pious for the worldly.” Twelve 
years before she had confided to the same 
friend a similar misgiving with regard to 
her Life of Natalie Narischkin, observing 
of this that it was “too religious for 
the worldly, and not good enough for 
the very good.”’ To many this would doubt- 
less appear an appropriate criticism of the 
volumes now before us; to us it rather 
seems that in their composite character lies 
the secret at once of their high value 
and of their powerful charm. Where, 
indeed, if not in a work composed of such 
diverse elements as are here combined, 
could we hope to find an adequate present- 
ment of Mrs. Craven’s many-sided nature ? 
But, whatever may be thought of Mrs. 
Bishop’s judgment, as displayed in the 
selection of her materials, there can at least 
be no two opinions regarding the nature of 
her master-motive, or of the vigilance with 
which she keeps it ever steadily in viow. 
‘‘ How far more interesting and true,” Mrs. 
Craven had once written to her, ‘‘is the 
history of a soul, than that of a life, con- 
sidered simply from the outside!” The 
words might have been placed as a motto 
upon Mrs. Bishop’s title-page. l'or, what- 
ever minor functions it may subserve 
(and that it furnishes a record both of the 
literary and of the social career of its 
subject the reader has been already in- 
formed), this memoir is before all else 
a record of spiritual advance—a veritable 
Pilgrim’s Progress—the history of a human 
soul, at once beautiful and beauty-loving— 
one of whom, in virtue of her large capacity 
of aesthetic delight, it may be said that she 
was early ‘‘ wedded to this goodly universe ”’ 
—yet who, even in the heyday of her 
pleasant bondage, ever yearned and strove 
to break her flower-inwoven chains and 
win true freedom of heart, ever looked 
with longing desire towards the blissful 
consummation of her union with that ideal 
Beauty of which, for her, all the fair things 
of earth were but pale, faint foreshadowings. 


“ Mrs, Craven’s artistic temperament,” writes 
her friend and biographer, ‘‘ which loved 
beauty and well-being, and all the lesser har- 
monies of life, kept her almost irritably con- 
scious that, however much she liked the products 
of sensuous civilisation, no pleasures they could 
give were for a moment adequate to supply her 
real needs. Hence, almost to the end of her 
life, we find evidences of the conflict between 
her love for what may be called the wayside 
flowers, and her longing for the supreme beauty 
which was the goal of her pilgrimage.” 


Now it is, we repeat, in the care 


with which the progress of this conflict is 
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described, and the various stages marked 
by which Mrs. Craven, ‘ turning her neces- 
sity to glorious gain,” advanced through 
suffering to serenity of soul, that the special 
merit and the special charm of these volumes 
will be found to consist. Even as it was 
her vivid sense of the spiritual uses of 
adversity that gave to Mrs. Craven’s master- 
piece, the ‘ Récit,” a singular value (to 
quote again the words of Mrs. Bishop), 


‘* for Christian souls who suffer, and, indeed, 
for the multitude who are undowered by 
Christian faith, yet who know the bitterness 
of human life. To them it is a song in the 
night—a field of spices and perfumes by the 
dusty highway, of which they perceive the 
sweetness, ignorant of whence it comes.” 


But Mrs, Craven was something more than 
an ardent idealist. In her rich nature the 
wholesome leaven of a clear-eyed intelligence 
mingled with the yearning otherworldliness 
of the saint. The daughter of one who, 
as ambassador at St. Petersburg (1819) 
and at Rome (1830), and again as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs (1828), had proved 
himself a faithful servant to the restored 
Bourbons, she was herself—though ever 
averse to violent political feeling—‘ by 
birth and for many other reasons a Legiti- 
mist.” In France her views and aspirations 
were those of the so-called “ Liberal- 
Catholic” party—the party of the Corre- 
spondant, whose leaders, Augustin Cochin, 
the Comte de Falloux, the Prince de Broglie, 
Bishop Dupanloup of Orleans, and, above 
all, Comte Charles de Montalembert, were 
one and all her dearest friends. In England 
she had, as we have seen, been made one in 
heart and mind with the party of the old 
Whig noblesse—the Russells, the Caven- 
dishes, the Grosvenors, tie Leveson-Gowers. 
To the very end of her long life she was an 
animated spectator of English public affairs, 
and a firm ead of the cause of 
Constitutional Liberalism. 

Her intimate knowledge of, and unflagging 
interest io, the men onl events of the day 
find expression in her letters to Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff—a friend in whom, 
despite their many grave differences of 
opinion, she found a sympathy in all the 
Cear memories of the “ Recit” such as in 
no other quarter, not even in France and 
amorg Catholics, existed to the same 
degree. Of the three countries, England, 
Italy, and I’rance, to which she specially 
belonged, it was England whose well-being 
she had most at heart, and whose follies, 
dangers, and perplexities caused her the 
liveliest concern. 


** When I come back here, to the Faubourg St. 
Germain, from England,” she writes in 1882, 
‘‘T feel as if I was coming from a drawing- 
room into an ante-room. A strange sensation, 
certainly, is it not? but you will understand 
what I mean when you remember that I meet 
—I might almost say I live—in England 
with those who have directly to do with public 
events; the political and diplomatic world is 
there simply the world, whereas you know 
that it is not only outside that world in France, 
but miles away from it, that all those of my 
political or religious persuasion, or of my sort 
of social position, now live. I may in my 
heart think that we have still kept hold of the 
drawing-room, and that it is the official world 
here that has now gone outside of or below it; 





but the result is the same. We know nothing 
of what passes, or of those who rule events.” 


The cowardly and ferocious excesses of 
Gambetta and the anti-clerical party filled 
her with a sick loathing; she could not 
bear to think, much less to utter her 
thoughts, of France and the Republic. 

‘‘T feel at times as if I had rather be living 
anywhere than here [Paris]; the whole thing 
is so painful and, at the same time, so tedious 
and vulgar... . France seems to me to be 
like a great lady married to her footman.” 


For England—to whom her sympathies, 
thus violently alienated from her proper 
country, had been frankly and unreservedly 
transferred—she believed the one really 
formidable danger to lie in the existence 
and steady growth of the fadical party— 
the party of the /iberdtres—the party whose 
members, as she writes in her Journal 
(October, 1879), 


‘urged by I know not what satiety of political 
welfare, grow enthusiastic about theories which 
have led us where we are in France, and 
endeavour to play what would be a game of 
universal destruction on a very great scale, if 
the institutions, which they find insufficient, 
were not, in fact, able to bear almost any 
strain.” 

It was, to her grief she perceived, from 
the ranks of her old friends, the Constitu- 
tional Whigs, that the /adicals mainly 
recruited their forces. Needless to say, the 
Irish agrarian revolution both pained and 
puzzled her. That Christian bishops and 
priests, the oflicial expounders of the Deca- 
logue, should countenance the Plan of 
Campaign, and fail, under whatever pretext, 
to condemn acts of tyrannous cruelty and 
violence, was to her at once incomprehensible 
and intolerable. So crying an abuse of the 
moral forces of her Church bewildered, 
agitated, and scandalised her. But when 
she saw English /iberdtres, headed by Glad- 
stone, actually joining hand to hand with, 
and fighting shoulder to shoulder beside, the 
men whose main object was to bring about 
the degradation, through dismemberment, 
of the British Empire, then, indeed, it 
seemed to her as though the days of 
England’s moral and material greatness 
were already numbered. 


‘*T cannot conquer my horror of the attitude 
of my former friends,” she writes in March, 
1887, ‘‘since the beginning of the Plan of 
Campaign. It is such a frightful connivance 
with lawlessness that it seems to me that 
nothing like it has ever been seen. Of course, 
if English statesmen wink at a conspiracy 
against the first rules of honesty and justice, 
as well as against their own country, /e sel a 
perdu sa saveur, et alors, avec quoi le salera-t-on ? 
When one sees Englishmen, such as Lords 
Spencer, Ripon, and Aberdeen, rushing to the 
support of such Irishmen as are the leaders of 
this movement, it seems as if a spell had fallen 
on ~ two countries to work the destruction of 
both.” 
from the thought that for more than half a 
century her aims have been noble and just, 
that the motives which have placed her in her 
present peril have been generous even if mis- 
takon, and that it is not habitually in that 
temper that nations are overtaken by real and 
hopeless décadence.”” 


This, however, was written in the alarm 
raised by an exceptionally grave political 
crisis ; Mrs, Craven’s permanent feeling in 
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with an actual judicial decision. 
*“My only hope for England comes | with an ac J S 
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regard of England being beyond doubt that 
which, just after the victory of the Liberals 
in 1880, she expressed as follows, with her 
wouted accuracy of political foresight, in a 
letter to Mr. Fullerton: 

‘In reality, however, I am not in the least 
alarmed for your country. I trust Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord Hartington implicitly, and I 
trust also the good sense of the nation to come 
to their help should Mr. Gladstone’s crotchets, 
which were endurable during the struggle, be 
found too inconvenient after the victory.” 


Mrs. Craven died at her home in the 
Rue Barbet de Jouy on April 1, 1891. 
Her body was taken from Paris to Boury 
by her nephew (the worthy son of Eugénie), 
Count Aibert de Mun, and there laid to rest 
in the little churchyard, beside her husband 
and her mother, her brother Albert, and her 
sisters Olga and Alexandrine. In that 
quiet harbour the weary bark, long tossed 
to and fro on the waves of this troublesome 
world, at length finds shelter and secure 
repose. And thither come readers and 
lovers of the ‘‘ Récit”—men and women of 
every rank, some from very great distances 
—to visit the last resting-place of the little 
circle once known as ‘i santi,” and to 
fortify their souls by drinking in the 
spiritual influences of that retired spot. 

T. Hurcurson. 





A Constilutional History of the House of 
Lords. By Luke Owen Pike. (Mac- 
millans.) 

A new book on the House of Lords, and a 
dry one, that is yet opportune and welcome, 
is something of a curiosity. So much has 
been written about the House of Lords in 
order to justify preconception and to gratify 
prejudice, and so very little that shows real 
knowledge or impartiality, that the dustiness 
of some of Mr. Pike’s antiquities may well 
be pardoned for his condensed learning and 
his judicial fairness. His History is cor- 
tainly one to be bought, and—by those 
whose strength ‘‘ well may bear it”’—to be 
read. 

The book is indeed a lawyer’s book; and 
though called a constitutional history, and 
believed by its author to be the first upon its 
special subject, it is in spirit a true treatise 
of law. For twelve years Mr. Pike has 
edited the Year Books; and he has further 
all the series of ancient records, the Close 
Rolls, the Patent MRolls, the various 
Placita, the Parliamentary Writs, and so 
forth, at his fingers’ ends. It is in these 
he finds his authority. Historical theories, 
constitutional analogies, the statements of 
text writers, and even the obiter dictu 
of judges have little weight with him 
compared with the actual entries in these 
records, and none at all if they conflict 
Hence he 
does not hesitate upon occasion to criticise 


| Coke and to doubt Sir Nicholas Tindal. As 


for mere constitutional historians, they are 
so littleaccounted of, that he contents himself 
with observing once for all in his preface 
that he has often arrived at conclusions of 
fact inconsistent with those of such writers, 
for which he is content to cite his original 
authorities in footnotes without stooping to 
record the exact measure of his dissent from 
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his predecessors. One cannot help thinking 
that mere learners—in whose hands this 
book, it is to be aoped, will often be found 
—would have benefited by an appendix or 
so pointing out the errors of older writers 
with the materials for correcting them, and 
that Mr. Pike’s own reputation for modesty 
would not have suffered by a slightly less 
laconic dismissal of learned and even famous 
writers. 

Whether Mr. Pike has any political 
opinions about the House of Lords does 
not appear. Whatever they are, he keeps 
them to himself. The appearance of the 
book in 1894 has no more reference to the 
polemics of the moment than if it had come 
out in 1874, or been kept back till 1914. 
With the ‘‘ veto” of the House of Lords, the 
House of Lords as a “ revising” body, and 
other similar inaccuracies, he is in no way 
concerned. To him the House of Lords is 
an august historical fact, and no worse, if 
no better, than other parts of the constitu- 
tion. He concludes thus : 


‘“‘ It would be difficult to find a better illustra- 
tion than is afforded by the House of Lords of 
the transformations effected by time on the one 
hand, and of the persistence on the other hand 
with which old names are used to designate 
changed institutions. Trial by jury, Parlia- 
ment, the House of Lords, and the House of 
Commons have all lost the character which they 
had when the respective terms were first used 
to describe them. Our English Constitution 
was never in a condition of absolute stability, 
was hardly ever in any one century precisely 
what it had been in the century before. ... 
At one time the word Parliament was often 
used in the sense of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, or House of Lords with the Council. 
At the end of the nineteenth century it is often 
used in current literature in the sense of the 
House of Commons alone. The House of 
Commons itself but little resembles that 
assembly of knights, citizens, and burgesses 
which once represented persons of substance, 
and consented on their behalf to give the king a 
portion of their goods. The House of Lords 
is perhaps changed most of all. ... Yet, if two 
great events be left out of consideration—the 
loss of the seats of the abbots when the 
greater monasteries were dissolved, and the 
abolition of military tenure as a consequence 
of the Great Rebellion—the House of Lords 
has become what it is by a gradual and natural 
process of development. It has lived the life 
of the nation, and grown with the nation’s 
growth. It has in the main reflected the 
nation’s thoughts and manners, as additions 
have been made to its numbers... . Even in 
its defects the House of Lords has, since it 
ceased to be a house of feudal peers, been a 
not unfaithful mirror of the country—not, 
indeed, of all the country’s fleeting moods, but 
of the country’s matured decisions and accom- 
plished deeds. . . . Its roll is a register in brief 
of some things that Englishmen would fain 
forget, of many things that every British 
subject may be proud to remember. It links 
the history that has been made with the history 
that is still in the making; and, when matters 
of great moment are laid before it, the vote 
which it records may be regarded not only as 
the opinion of a particular body of living men, 
but also as the sentence which is given upon 
the present by the past.” 

‘To attempt a minute criticism of Mr. 

ike’s conclusions is possible only to those 
Whose command of the contents of the 
Record Office is comparable to his own; 
and, where all is so compact of proofs and 








illustrations, and so condensed in state- 
ment and in reasoning, no summary of 
his various positions can be brought 
within the compass of a few columns. One 
of the clearest and most interesting of his 
chapters, and one which contains perhaps 
the fullest example of his critical method, 
is that which deals with the early history of 
the judgment by peers. The meaning of 
the reference in Magna Charta to the 
“judgment of his peers,” and its actual 
application then and for long afterwards, is 
clearly stated and patiently traced; and, by 
a full analysis of the various proceedings in 
the case of John de Stratford, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Pike demonstrates at 
once the inaccuracy of Hume and Hallam, 
and the extreme vagueness of the doctrine 
of judgment by peers in the middle of the 
reign of Edward III. The emergence of 
the Curia Regis, and the differentiation 
from it by delegation of the Eyre, the 
Common Pleas, and the King’s Bench, is 
the subject of one excellent chapter ; and the 
history of the change by which baronies by 
tenure were superseded by baronies by 
patent and by writ, of two others. Nor in 
the fulness of his information about the 
early stages of the development of the 
House of Lords does Mr. Pike disregard 
more recent history. The pros and cons 
of Lord Wensleydale’s original elevation 
to the peerage for his life are fully and im- 
partially stated; and there is a very useful 
account of the steps in consequence of 
which the House of Lords lost its power 
of amending money bills, and now can only 
exercise that of rejecting them at the cost 
of bringing the entire financial machinery 
of government to a standstill. Be it added 
that the book is admirably printed and fully 
indexed, and it will be seen at onco that 
it is of the utmost value to all historical 
students, 

Oae consequence of the publication of 
works such as this is perhaps worth noting. 
No doubt it is but a part—but still the 
final part—of that process from extreme 
vagueness of theory and variety of practice 
to more and more precise doctrine and un- 
varying application of it which such books 
record. A constitutional history of the House 
of Lords, especially a good one, marks the 
fact that, now that almost all points in its 
theory are determined, there remains one 
way, and one way only, in which any modi- 
fication can be effected, that is by statute. 
Whether it is sought to affect the quali- 
fications of peers, or only to modify 
their privileges, to limit their numbers, or 
to remodel their powers, nothing valid 
and binding can be done except by an 
Act of Parliament. This was inevitable; 
and no doubt the general advantage 
of bringing all power to modify the law or 
constitution into one centre outweighs any 
possible advantage of leaving any initiative 
to the Crown. Still, any reform of the 
House of Lords has become immensely 
difficult, while at the same time history 
proves that iis constitution has been always 
changing from time to time heretofore. The 
fate of proposals for change in quiet times 
is seen in the cases of Lord Rosebery’s 
motion in 1884, and of Lord Salisbury’s 
scheme in 1888. Manet sors tertia caedi; 








and though the more the House of Lords is 
decried and attacked from without, the less 
likely is it to give, at least except under 
compulsion, that consent without which it 
cannot be altered at all, still it is no doubt 
possible to compel its assent under the 
stress of a more or less close approximation 
to a revolution. But surely a peaceful 
citizen may lament that our Constitution has 
come to this pass. Even those who resort 
to that drastic measure must do so with 
regret, and we could wish that the erudition 
of Mr. Pike had found any practicable 
loophole for a more peaceful way of amend- 
ment. 
J. A. Haminron, 








TWO TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Novellieri Italiani. By Matteo Bandello. 
Twelve stories done into English by Percy 
Pinkerton. (Nimmo.) 


The ‘* In Memoriam” of Italy: a Century 
of Sonnets from the Poems of Vittoria 
Colonna. (H. Gray.) 


EXcELLENT construes as are these two books, 
of more or less desirable Italian classics, 
they, nevertheless, both fail in their degree 
as translations. ‘That is, as I judge, they 
do not render to the English student that 
quality of service which the originals did 
the Italian reader. The object of a trans- 
lation from a foreign book—indeed, its 
whole aim—must surely be to place the 
ignorant of the language in the position 
of the man for whom the book was 
written. It should be interesting to in- 
quire why Mr. Pinkerton and the anonymous 
compiler of an Italian ‘‘In Memoriam” 
have failed to attain what, if facility or 
fluency were all, they might easily have 


won. Mr. Pinkerton has chosen to make 
for his author by the archaeological 
road. He renders his sixteenth-century 


Italian by sixteenth-century English, or 
what he believes to be such. The Anony- 
mous, on the other hand, trying no flights 
into other days, keeps to that conventional 
language which the dictionaries qualify as 
‘* noetical”’: in other words, he uses “‘ thou” 
for ‘‘ you,” and “ ta’en” for “taken.” I 
am not prepared to say which of theso 
fashions may, in normal cases, lead one 
nearer the truth: I am not prepared to 
say that either can lead one near it at 
all; but, in the cases in point, having 
regard to Mr. Pinkerton’s author and his 
own attainments, I submit the greater pity 
to be his. Bandello was a Lombard; he 
wrote in a barbarous dialect; he lived in 
a dull time; he was at his best a dull 
dog. Mr. Pinkerton’s English, when he 
permits it (as he does in his admirable 
tntroduction), is very good—reticent, exact, 
yet graceful; and his instincts, if he will 
let me say so, are too humane to fit well 
with Bandello’s. Even then, however, I 
think he would have saved himself if he had 
not tried to be Elizabethan. For, take it 
how you will, Elizabethan English, as such, 
does not represont Italian of the Cinque- 
cento. Tho Renaissanco in England was 
fully a century later: so Philip Sidney as 
nearly as possible corresponds with Pico of 
Mirandola, Spenser with Botticelli or 
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Politian, and so on. If Mr, Pinkerton 
had desired to save anachronisms, he 
would have selected, rather, the English of 
Mr. Pepys or Mx. Wycherley. But he has 
not been faithful even to his chosen model ; 
for to talk of ‘ Christmas-tide’” when 
he means ‘‘Christmas-time,” or of a 
‘‘ wight” when he means a man, is to talk 
too early a tongue; and to talk of 
“’Sblood !”’ or ‘‘ Odds bodikins!” is to talk 
too late. ‘ King Catholic” for ‘‘ Ré Cat- 
tolico,” and ‘‘Lady mine” (insufferably 
often) for ‘‘ Signorina mia,” are—for prose 
—of no age at all, but sugared counterfeits 
which seem to simper upon Mr. Pinkerton’s 
robuster page. ould he have treated 
‘le Roi trés-chrétien ” or ‘“‘ Dio mio” with 
the same inversion? He does himself an 
injustice by such freaks. 

I have gone thus far into the minutiae of 
the book, because I think that, with a little 
of the restraint he exhibits in his Introduc- 
tion, Mr. Pinkerton might have done very 
much better. He evidently is master of 
Italian, and I should say he had had an 
admirable model close io his hand in Mr. 
Symonds’s Benvenuto Cellini, That book, 
perhaps its author’s crowning achievement, 
must remain a pattern of what translation 
of Italian prose should be. How dextrously 
the translator steered between pedantry and 
affectation! He did very much more; but 
that alone will suffice. He might have been 
Elizabethan after the way of G. P. R. 
James; he might have been as dry as a 
classic Bohn. Instead, he was just Ben- 
venuto’s self for the time, and doubled a 
masterpiece for us. Mr. Pinkerton is as 
little dry as his author—a dreary writer and 
a dirty, for the most part—will permit; but 
I could wish him further from the manner 
of Harrison Ainsworth. 

When one speaks of Italian, one means 

really Tuscan literature; and as Bandello 
himself makes haste to disclaim any literary 
purpose— 
‘*‘remember,” he says to Ippolita Sforza—“ re- 
member that I am a Lombard, ... and that 
as I speak so I have written, not to teach any- 
one anything, nor to add ornament to our 
common speech, but just to keep in mind things 
which have seemed to me worthy the writing, 
and to obey you in that you have commanded 
me ” 


—we shall do him no wrong if we con- 
tinue so to speak, even when estimating 
his work. He was, in fact, a gossip- 
monger, a troubler of muddy depths, who 
seems to have liked his easy trade. Yet 
the man must needs try his hand at fine 
writing—and I cannotagree with Mr. Pinker- 
ton in his guarded admiration of it; he must 
needs ape the Boccaccesque. With Boccace 
ornament is as spontaneous as construction ; 
with Bandello it is so much excrescence, 
tawdry where not conventional : of construc- 
tive ability I never found in him the slightest 
trace. His story of Gerardo and Elena 
is a monument of slipshod building. All 
Boccace’s stories grow like plants from an 
inevitable root in seemly continuity to an 
inevitable crown. In this instance Bandello 
begins with a situation—a girl shamming 
dead—and props it up afterwards with 





admits, character does not exist for him: 
his heroine of the Diego story (one of 
his few attempts to that end) is a mere 
romancer’s hack. His best effort at 
differentiation, I think, is to be found 
in the quite unpresentable tale of the 
three brothers of Bologna (I believe it was), 
whose adventures with the widow may have 
amused a cardinal’s ante-chamber. His 
style is none at all: as how should it be 
when he knows so little of proportion as to 
weigh down the thin jest of Cornelio’s 
escapade with speeches so heavy and so 
long, or when he so plainly prefers fact to 
presentation ? Occasionally he is naive, for 
a bishop, as when in the story of Didaco he 
says: ‘* But to repent too late avails nought 
—that is, with men, though with God, so Z 
have often heard it said, heartfelt repentance 
ever avails much.” But I think Mr. 
Pinkerton presses that unduly—ho io sentito 
pin fiate predicare means “as I have often 
heard men preach,’ which may be malice 
instead of platitude. Beyond some such 
scanty joy as this, Bandello rarely goes. He 
makes heavy reading in any tongue, useful 
only to the searcher after situations or 
student of manners. And he is a gross 
dog, as Mr. Pinkerton must know to his 
cost. A propos, I am surprised that the 
Introduction omits one more point of com- 
parison between Bandello’s and Shakspere’s 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’”’ The point made is 
very interesting ; the other is hardly less so. 
In Bandello Juliet wakes up to find herself 
a Romeo’s arms. She does not realise this, 
ut : 

‘* sentendosi basciare, dubits che il fratev enuto 
per levarla, o averla a portar in camera, la tenesse 
in braccio, et incitato dal concupiscibile appetito 
la basciasse.”” 


Really, this is the quintessence of Bandello, 
and what Emerson would have called ‘ the 
quadruped theory” indeed. With Emerson 
we may agree that, in this matter, “‘ ’tis of no 
importance what bats and oxen think.” 

Take Bandello for what he is worth, you 
will find Mr. Pinkerton’s selection good on 
the whole. One could have spared the 
burlesque, and accepted in its place one or 
two of the dedications which show the man 
at his best—as a courtier of some pliability ; 
one could have looked for a niche for the 
Duchess of Amalfi (for Webster’s sake), for 
Lippo Lippi’s adventure with the Corsairs, 
and (for Dante’s sake) for Pia de’ Tolomei 
Beyond that I must say that Mr. Pinkerton 
has given us the brightest side of an in- 
different writer, just as the publisher has 
dressed him up far beyond his deserts. I 
could wish them both a thriftier seed for 
their sowing. 


In the case of the Anonymous there 
seems this to be said. Sonnetteering to the 
humanised Italian of Renaissance was a 
part of polite equipment, not to be taken 
too seriously; and though this was unkind 
to poetry, as poetry, it produced many 
anthologies we should be sorry to lack. 
Horace Walpole’s Letters and Greville’s 
Journal may not be literature, but they are 
good to read for all that. The Marchioness of 
Pescara was not the least able sonnet-writer 


expedients, clumsy makeshifts of secret! of a time which had Buonarroti and Bembo 
As Mr. Pinkerton | 


marriages and the like. 


and Tasso; she was, at least, conscious of 





one rudiment of poetry—the craft of it. 


She knew, what so many nowadays do not, 
that the sentence in poetry does not differ 
essentially from the sentence in prose. She 
was not often guilty, consequently, of that 
‘too much stiffness in refusing” a syllable, 
lest by any chance there should be more than 
ten in a row. She even dared, as Milton 
dared, invert a foot, truncate one here and 
there, and alternate the stresses of her 
lines so that the rhythm should run some 
chance of enveloping and defining the 
thought. Perhaps we do not wrong a 
singularly gracious memory, if we say that 
her verse has more value for us in this 
regard than for any depth of insight or 
cleanness of insight she may have pos- 
sessed. Those principles, which came easily 
to her as part of a large wealth of tradition 
stretching some way behind Dante and 
Petrarch, which the study of Italian poetry 
taught Milton, and which perhaps Chaucer 
only had absolutely known before his time, 
have not been grasped by her translator. 
I think he has dared a redundant syllable in 
but one case—in Sonnet xxxvi., namely, 
where he taiks of 


** The fearless eagle, trusting in the high 
Protection of the heavens and truth sincere.” 


If he had ventured a few more he would 
not have been driven to so many conven- 
tional stresses, or to so many painful in- 
versions of sense; and he would not have 
remained, in spite of these heavy sacrifices, 
tame to be read. He should remember 
that when he inverts the sense poetry 
suffers an indignity, whereas to invert the 
foot is often her most reasonable service. 
And, considering he was at work upon a 
Cinquecento book, an Italian book, and the 
book, above all, of a femme savante, I think 
a little “‘ preciosity ”’ would not have come 
amiss. Euphuism was a safety-valve to 
the Italian poet, not a trick ora habit. It 
was the solace of the craftsman, who found 
in his cross-weaving of rhyme and assonance, 
in his deft fashioning of conceits, diversion 
from his private griefs. And for this reason, 
among a dozen others, Vittoria Colonna’s 
rhymes must not be called “The In 
Memoriam of Italy.” That term belongs 
rather to the Vita Nuova; for In Memoriam 
encases a moral idea, is an organic piece, 
totus teres atque rotundus. In Memoriam has 
a philosophical groundwork, and, in its 
pre-occupation with this, neglects now and 
again the craft that is in poetry for the 
soothsay there. No: Vittoria’s lament 
ranks entirely with the Rime of Petrarch ; 
for though it may not have been inspired 
by the same great need, it sought in pre- 
cisely the same way to afford the samo 
grace. And this is true, notwithstanding 
that Petrarch was a poet and Vittoria a 
rhymestress. 

Still, enthusiasm for one whom the trans- 
lator justly calls ‘“‘a noble woman” is 
leasant in an age of waning fires. I can 
Senestty praise the little book for its in- 
tention and painstaking accuracy, though 
to call it a translation would perhaps be to 
endow it over-richly. 

Mavrice Hewett. 
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More Memories; Being Thoughts about 
England spoken in America. By the 
Very Rev. 8S. R. Hole, Dean of Rochester. 
(Edward Arnold.) 


Tus further outcome of Dean Hole’s 
copious memory is due to several causes— 
first, to the need of funds for renovating 
parts of Rochester Cathedral ; then, to the 
opportunity offered of addressing a fresh 
audience across the Atlantic; and, lastly, to 
the love of telling a good story which every 
good story-teller possesses. We are, how- 
ever, more interested in the result than in 
the causes; and if the Dean be satisfied 
with the former, the public has no reason 
for complaint. It does not expect at his 
hands a serious contribution to literature— 
it does not resort to him ‘to establish any 
doctrine,” but it asks for entertainment 
and those humorous and sometimes witty 
observations @n men and manners which 
he is accustomed to make; and, on the 
whole, it has got what it wants. 

The topics treated in this volume are 
numerous and varied. The gay predomi- 
nate over the grave; but the latter are not 
absent, nor are they handled with con- 
spicuous gravity. For the temptation to be 
funny is one which the Dean seems to be 
unable to resist, except when fortified by 
sacred surroundings. ‘‘ My centre of 
gravity,” he tells us, “is the pulpit”; on 
the platform and elsewhere he makes no 
great effort to retain it. 

Occasionally one is tempted to quote the 
old distich : 

‘+ Plague on ’t,’ says Time to Thomas Hearne, 

* Whatever I forget, you learn.’ ”” 


Occasionally one regrets the tenacity of the 
Dean’s memory. It has preserved with 
such distinctness minute details of the past 
that it is on them, rather than on the 
general picture, the eye is compelled to rest. 
Thus, it is true that fifty years ago the con- 
dition of the Church in England was un- 
questionably very low—her buildings were 
often neglected and her services few and 
careless. But the Dean’s recollections are 
of a state of things which must have been 
exceptional, and therefore misleading to a 
necessarily ill-informed American audience. 
In his own village church he ‘remembers 
distinctly ” as the “ only ornaments ” of the 
altar “‘the overcoat, hat, and whip of the 
curate, who had ridden five miles to his 
work.” We do not question the accuracy 
of his memory, but we demur to such facts 
being presented as fair examples of what 
was everywhere prevalent. History suffers 
as much at the hands of the detractor temporis 
acti as of the Jaudator. 

Again, the Dean, while contentedly label- 

ling himself a High Churchman, and claim- 
ing alike for his own party and for Low 
Churchmen the virtue of sincerity, does not 
hesitate to describe those who belong to 
another school of thought in the following 
terms : 
“There is a third section, of recent origin, 
amphibious, unstable, colourless, benignly 
patronising High and Low, without the faith or 
the zeal or the sympathy of either. It is called 
“Broad,” but its ways are not so pleasant to 
my eyes as the Broadway of New York.” 


However deficient he might be in other 





graces, it would not be hard to find a Broad 
Churchman with greater charity than Dr. 
Hole here exhibits. 

But perhaps we are taking the Dean a 
little too seriously : he is generally a kindly 
critic, and next to nothing if not jocular. 
Following him into those fields—the hunting- 
field is one of them—where he can indulge 
his humour most freely, we find him the 
pleasantest of companions. Who that has 
ever attended a “meet” will not recognise 
the truthful drawing of this picture ? 


‘«The huntsman in his velvet cap and scarlet 
coat, with his hounds and whippers-in and 
second horseman, rides through the park with 
a pace pecular to his craft, which is neither a 
walk nor a trot, and has been described as a 
‘shog,’ and after a brief visit to the stable- 
yard—for he has come a long distance, and 
needs a little rest and refreshment—he appears 
with his retinue in front of the mansion. The 
owner and some of his guests come to the edge 
of the sunk fence to greet him, and to enjoy 
the pleasures of memory and hope. As they 
talk of the last good run, and how Ringwood 
found the fox, led the pack, and picked up the 
scent when they came to a check among the 
sheep. Ringwood looks up to acknowledge the 
compliment—there is not a hound in the pack 
who does not know his name or fails to come 
when he is called—and the huntsman bestows 
on him as fond a smile asa mother on her first- 
born child. 

“What a motley combination of colour, 
feature, and form! There is the largest and 
most delightful of dowagers, nearly filling a 
huge landau, and talking to a tiny grandchild, 
aged six, mounted on a Shetland pony no 
bigger than a St. Bernard dog, and one of 
those terrestrial angels who make our hearts 
lighter with their merry voices and our lives 
brighter in the sunshine of their love. There 
is the sportsman of eighty winters on the 
stout, placid cob, which amply satisfies his 
present zeal, admiring the consummate skill of 
a young farmer, who, with light hands and 
good temper, but determined will, is teaching 
a high-bred fractious four-year-old ‘ how to 
behave like a gentleman.’ Every variety of 
horseman and every variety of horse. Some 
ride the best which money can buy, and all 
others the best they can get.” 

We have thought it fairer to give this 
passage as a specimen of the Dean’s style 
and mode of treating his subject than 
merely to extract a few of the good stories 
—many of them ‘ chestnuts” of ancient 
lineage—with which his pages abound. In 
these later days there is rather a prejudice 
against the “sporting parson” ; and how- 
ever convenient the decanal gaiters may be 
for hunting purposes, the Nonconformist 
conscience at any rate would be scandalised 
by their association with the death of 
a fox. We do not quite gather from 
Dr. Hole’s remarks whether what he tells 
us about hunting belongs to far-off or 
recent memories, but his taste for it is 
evidently as fresh as ever. It is still for 
him a 
‘‘ fascinating subject—fascinating because this 
sport is the bravest, manliest, healthiest, and 
most social of all, and because it is the only 
one which has not been attainted by the defile- 
ments of the money-grubber, the gambler and 
the snob.” 

Our experience is less wide than that of 
Dr. Hole; but the presence in the hunting- 
field of the first and last of these objection- 
able characters is certainly not so rare as 





the word “ attainted” (in the above sense) 
in modern English literature. 

For the first time, to our knowledge, we 
make acquaintance in this volume with 
Dean Hole as a poet. It is needless to say 
that it is from the comic muse he chiefly 
draws his inspiration. The piece entitled 
“My Butler” is capital, and would be sure 
to provoke a laugh from the most serious 
audience, 

A book from Dean Hole’s pen without 
any reference to rose culture would be a 
lusus naturae indeed. Affection for flowers, 
if not innate, was present at an early date; 
for he tells us that 


‘* Rivers, the arch-rosarian, said to me in my 
youth, ‘ You may, you must, lose your present 
enjoyment of recreations which require physical 
strength and power of endurance, but you will 
never lose your delight in the garden.’ I have 
fulfilled his prophecy.” 

One can but wish that this pleasure may 
long be enjoyed by him, for he has been 
able to communicate it to thousands and 
thus enrich their lives with what has lent 
happiness to his own. We take leave to 
think that the best things in this very 
readable volume have been conceived or 
remembered by the Dean when pruning his 
roses or musing among his flower-beds. 

Cartes J. Rosinsn, 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Man of Genius. By Henry Murray. In 
2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Kitty Holden. By Adeline Sergeant. 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Dark Intruder, By Richard Dowley. In 
2 vols. (Downey.) 


Lady Jean’s Vagaries, (Bentley.) 


Dies Irae, The Story of a Spirit in Prison, 
(Black woods. ) 


A Tale of Two Curates. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Watter’s Mow. By Bram Stoker. 
(Archibald Constable.) 


Paths that Cross. By Mark Treherne. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

A Clear Case of the Supernatural. By 
Reginald Lucas. (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.) 

Mr. Henry Murray’s is a clever but not a 

convincing book. His man of genius has 

practically no appeal for the reader, whether 
as a genius, or as a man, or as a lover. 

From the time when you find him writing 

for dear life in night-shirt and ulster, 

through his glorious days of frockcoats, 
top-hats, and buttonholes, down to his 

farewell in rags, when he is worn to a 

skeleton by typhoid and hunger, Walter 

Menteith never once calls out your affection 

or your sympathy. Nor do you even hate 

him: you are simply indifferent. In a hero 
of romance this is unpardonable. The other 
characters are not without appeal. Ada, 
the girl about whom Menteith argues in 
cold blood that companionship with him 
has made up to her whatever she may 

have lost by living with him, is a 

picture of real and tender, if weak 


In 3 


By James Copner. 





and self-surrondering, womanhood. And 
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Ned Kershaw, the friend of Menteith’s 
despised early days, who comes on the scene 
adoring the genius and slowly finds out that 
his idol is clay from the feet upwards, while 
he learns to love the girl that Menteith has 
wronged and is wronging—Ned is an excel- 
lent creation, and the one pleasant thing to 
take hold of in the book. The great scene 
with Mrs. Carson is almost inexcusable in 
the author, and entirely so in Walter 
Menteith. The immorality of the love- 
making while her husband is still living 
gives one no surprise, but its occurrence 
when he is known to be dying is an error of 
taste unpardonable in the artistic tempera- 
ment. ‘I'he one point on which Mr. Murray 
is absolutely convincing is Menteith’s vanity. 
Vanity is his strength, his weakness, the 
cause of his triumphs, the hastener of his 
downfalls. 


Of simple, honest, and domestically in- 
teresting situations Miss Adeline Sergeant 
has a great command, and in Aitty Holden 
this particular way of working on the 
reader’s emotions is very successful. The 
silent suffering of a woman under the potty 
tyranny of her male relations (suffering 
which she turns into joy and comfort for 
others), the strongly contrasted lives and 
characters of girls, the triumph of a young 
man over circumstances—these are the 
pictures Miss Sergeant draws. One would 
say of the writer of the book, forgetting 
for the moment that it is Miss Sergeant, 
either that in her view no man is altogether 
good or bad, or that, having made a very 
presentable villain, she has not the heart to 
give him a villain’s deserts, but must needs 
reform him and serve him up at the end asa 
changed character. Anyway, John Holden’s 
career is true to life: indeed, probability 
is a great quality in Miss Sergeant’s work. 
Only once does she lose herself in the im- 
probable. The first scene between De 
Mauden and Kitty his wife goes beyond 
belief. If De Mauden had no heart, he was 
at least presumably a gentleman. 


A Dark Intruder will sustain Mr. Richard 
Dowling’s reputation for the making and 
unmaking of mysteries. The shrewdest 
reader will find surprises awaiting him at 
the end of the book ; and there are surprises 
all round for the dramatis personae. The 
style is bright and rapid; and to novel 
readers who do not want to be bothered 
with intellectual or moral problems, or with 
deeply subjective studies of character, the 
troubled story of the true love of Charles 
Ashmore and Lilian Fane will appeal with 
great force. The book has this distinct 
merit too: that though it is an exciting story 
of modern life, it is throughout wholesome 
and clean. One of the pleasantest char- 
acters is the very enlightened doctor, 
Eugene Silvester, who “did not see in 
people patients, but in patients people,” 
and who “ was interested in men and women 
first, and did his best to put them right by 
any means in his power, using even his art 
in medicine now and then, when he could 
think of nothing else.” 





Lady Jean (in Lady Jean’s Vagaries), a 
charming Scotchwoman who flourished in 
the last century, must have been a de-| 
scendant of Helen of Troy, and she was | 


certainly an ancestress of Aunt Anne, the 
sweet, generous, irresponsible old lady who 
stormed our hearts a year or two agone. 
From her first escapade—which is terribly 
out of proportion, and hardly to be for- 
given, seeing that it has no direct con- 
sequences, and emphasises persons and 
things that appear no more—from this first 
moment to the end of her troubled life she 
never ceases to interest and charm us. With 
spirit and sense of justice enough to send 
away her lover when she finds he has be- 
trayed a poor girl, she yet has not an idea 
of ruling her walk by any common sense, 
or of the possibility and necessity of living 
within any income whatever. She beautifies 
and enlivens society for many years, and 
then marries a delightful man of the same 
turn of mind as herself. Twins arrive, and 
are promptly denied by Lady Jean’s child- 
less brother, the Duke of Douglas. Troubles 
thicken around her. She makes a glorious 
hash of life—but few women have enjoyed 
it more; and when the graceful figure has 
passed away, you feel with regret that the 
final triumph is nought, because she is not 
there to enjoy it. 


Why should people write anonymous 
books? Nobody ever paints an anonymous 
picture. If you have a good word to say, 
why not put your name to it? Dies Irae, a 
little attempt to arouse love for humanity 
and enlist — for human misery, would 
gain in actuality if it did not come un- 
authorised into the world. The spirit of a 
girl who has led an easy, leisured life on 
earth wanders away into eternity when she 
lies at the point of death. Her lot is to 
behold the vice and wretchedness she 
vaguely knew of in life, without then 
raising a hand to prevent them. The sight 
awakes in her strenuous love for the 
sufferers and an agony of longing to help, 
but she cannot make herself seen or heard ; 
she can now, indeed, do nothing. Her 
opportunity is gone. The book should not 
be without effect. There is great vividness 
and feeling in it; but the style suffers from 
the innumerable and irritating dots, dashes, 
and breaks. 


Mr. Copner’s preface to A Tule of Two 

Curates, though it is very unimportant, and 
is contained in two pages, is worth more 
than the tale itself. The latter is turgid, 
prosy, and uninteresting. The following 
sentence, spoken by an archdeacon to the 
mother of the girl his nephew is about to 
marry, is a fair example of the style : 
‘* T thought I would just step in and introduce 
myself to you and your daughter before going 
over to see the rector of your parish, in order 
to ascertain from him what arrangements he 
has made for the auspicious event which is 
about to come off in your pretty little village 
church, and which I am happy to find is in 
such close proximity to this romantic and 
picturesque home of yours, in this charming 
hamlet.” 


The italics are not Mr. Copner’s. 


Mr. Bram Stoker’s intimate knowledge 
of the wild Aberdeen coast about Peterhead, 
and his true love of the waves and winds 
that haunt it, give a vivid actuality to Zhe 
Watter’s Mow’. Itisastory of smuggling 


and a study of duty—that word so fast 





— 


becoming obsolete. The chief attraction in 
the hero and heroine is that each has an 
ideal of duty, and the courage to aim at it. 
But all through the little book this aban- 
donment to duty has a running accompani- 
ment of dark waves and storm, and you 
feel that the end can only be a tragic one. 
Such is the fascination of the story that 
when the tragedy comes you accept it as 
the only fitting conclusion. 


In a book with such a title as Paths that 
Cross one expects some complications. Here 
are a happy family of strongly marked 
characteristics, an adventuress and her 
mother, a couple of eligible bachelors, a 
cute Yankee lawyer, an African colonist, 
a German baron of loose moral fibre, the 
members of a workmen’s club, an old man 
with delirium tremens, and various other 
personages. It is obvious that among so 
many and such diverse people a good many 
paths must cross, though, so far as the 
reader is concerned, they cross to little 


purpose. 

An obliging ‘control,’ the recognised 
alias for “‘ spook,”’ announces his presence 
through the mouth of another spirit 
in A Clear Case of the Supernatural. Tho 
creature obtains possession of the automatic 
writer’s hand, and uses it to rescue (very 
ambiguously be it said) the hero in the 
crisis of his life. These “ spooks” have 
ways of their own both of managing busi- 
ness affairs and of doing acts of benevolence. 
The particular “spook” in this little tale 
descends only as a kind of deus ex machina at 
the end of the play, to make things straight 
for the lovers who have done their best 
and can do no more. 

GzorcE CoTTrERELL. 








SOME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


In 1859, M. Leon Pagés published a Biblio- 
graphic Japonaise, which was arranged in 
chronological order, beginning with Marco 
Polo and coming down to the date of publica- 
tion. At that time Europe had scarcely dis- 
covered Japanese art; still less had the 
Japanese acquired the civilisation of the West. 
Looking backwards over more than three 
centuries, M. Pagés could only find some 670 
titles, though his work is rendered permanently 
valuable by its full record of the publications of 
the early Catholic missions. Now, Mr. Fr. von 
Wenckstern, an enthusiastic member of the 
Japan Society, has undertaken the laborious 
task of continuing M. Pagés’ work to the 
present time. The difference between his 350 
pages and the 70 pages of his predecessor 
represents not only the increased activity of the 
printing press, but also the vast improvement 
that has taken place in the methods of cata- 
loguing. Mr. von Wenckstern—whom we 
assume to be a German by birth, and who 
holds a post in the publishing house that used 
to be known as Triibner’s—dedicates his book 
to the memory of the American librarian and 
bibliographer, William F. Poole; and _ its 
character shows the results of all the three 
influences that we have suggested. Instead of 
adopting the chronological order—dear to old- 
fashioned bibliographers, and indeed essential 
for their purpose—he classifies his subject 
under no less than twenty-four main headings, 
with a yet larger number of sub-divisions. 
Take, for example, Sericulture, though that 
is not the term he has himself used. It 
comes under the main heading of “ In- 
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dustrial Arts and Trades,” and occupies 
nearly twenty pages. First, we have sericul- 
ture in general, where the predominance of 
Italian titles is notable ; and then each of the 
two species of silk-spinning Bombyx is treated 
separately. The fulness of the titles, the 
abundance of cross-references, the occasional 
note of the contents, the care with which 
reprinted papers are traced to their original 
source in periodicals—all these features exhibit 
the highest standard of modern cataloguing. 
We must not forget to mention that there are 
special sections dealing with the Ainos, with the 
minor islands round Japan, and with books, 
&c., written by Japanese in European lan- 
guages on subjects not relating to Japan. 
Altogether, if the compilation must have cost 
the author years of research and infinite labour, 
he must feel the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has conferred a boon of incalculable value 
upon all interested in Japan, and that his 
labours can never be superseded. This Bibdlio- 
graphy of the Japanese a has been printed 
—and admirably printed too—by Brill, of 
Leiden; and can be obtained in this country 
from Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 


SoMEWHAT earlier in the year than usual, 
Mr. Elliot Stock has brought out Book-Prices 
Current for 1894, which is now in its eighth 
year of publication. The industrious editor, 
Mr. J. L. Slater, has this time prefixed a 
preface of some length, in which he points out 
some of the recent changes of fashion among 
book-collectors. That the total amount realised 
at auction during 1894 was larger than in the 
preceding year is to be attributed, we think, 
not to a general rise in prices, but to the 
accident that a few special collections were in- 
cluded. For example, we have the very 
choice library of Mr. Birket Foster—unfor- 
tunately here mixed up with other pope : 
and the fine series of mediaeval MSS. and early 
printed books, formed by Mr. Howell Wills, of 
Florence. It would be easy also to point out 
other exceptional lots: such as the set of 
Gould’s works, several folios of Shakspere, and 
Thackeray’s Flore et Zephyr. But, speaking 
broadly, the impression left after turning over 
these pages is one of astonishment that good 
books, and rare books too, should go so cheap. 
To take an instance at random, Staunton’s 
edition of Shakspere, with the illustrations of 
Sir John Gilbert on India paper, fetched only 
four guineas for the fifteen volumes. But we 
have not space to moralise. We must be con- 
tent to congratulate Mr. Slater on the success 
that has attended his enterprise, and to give 
him one small hint for the future. It is well 
known that Sotheby’s sale catalogues classify all 
books into three classes: folio, quarto, octavo 
and below. But that is no reason why Mr. 
Slater should record all in the third class as 
octavo simpliciter. If it is impossible to ascer- 
tain their precise sizes, we would suggest that 
the size of this miscellaneous class should be 
omitted altogether, with a prefatory note that 
all those not stated to be folio or quarto are 
octavo et infra. 


As the result of a statistical inquiry carried 
out by the Government, there have been pub- 
lished at Rome (Libreria Bocca) two volumes 
containing a most elaborate summary of facts 
relating to the public libraries of Italy. The 
Vatican, of course, is conspicuous by its 
absence ; but, apart from that, we have here an 
account of some 1800 libraries, from the 
historic collections at Florence, Milan, Venice, 
and Naples, down to the communal reading- 
rooms. The method of arrangement is accord- 
ing to provinces, one volume being devoted to 
the north of the kingdom, the other to the 
south. Let us take one example, almost at 
random, to illustrate the general character of 


in Piedmont, has only 12,000 inhabitants; but 
it boasts a library which includes no less than 
thirty-six incunabula (printed books of the 
fifteenth century) and sixty-two Latin codices. 
The collection dates from 1802, when the 
French Government suppressed certain religious 
houses, and transferred 6000 volumes to a 
public institution. The municipality soon took 
a pride in their new possession, gave it a home 
in the Palazzo Municipale, set apart an annual 
grant for its augmentation, and purchased new 
collections from time to time. Valuable 
acquisitions have also come from the generosity 
of private individuals; and there seem to be 
adequate catalogues, in MS., of the several 
departments. We should mention that the more 
important of the incunabula in each library are 
set out at length; so that, on this accouut 
alone, the present work will require to be con- 
sulted by all future bibliographers. The price 
of the two volumes is only 5 lire. 

In this connexion, we may mention that the 
latest number of the Library (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.) contains the beginning of an 
interesting article on the history of the Vatican 
Library, by Mr. Charles Sayle. 

Mr. Norris MATHEWs, the City Librarian, 
is preparing a catalogue of the special collection 
of Bristol books belonging to the old City 
Library, which was brought together some 
years ago by the late Mr. George Pryce. The 
collection comprises nearly 3000 volumes, in- 
cluding pamphlets, many rare and valuable, 
also journals in MS., and carefully preserved 
albums of newspaper cuttings. It also comprises 
the cld books belonging to the city, mostly 
printed in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, including those bequeathed in 1628 by 
Archbishop Mathew ‘‘for the benefit of his 
native city by the dissemination of knowledge, 
and for the purpose of founding a library of 
sound divinity and other learning for the use 
of the aldermen and shopkeepers.” 

Tue latest of Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s 
‘*Rough Lists” —if one may so style a biblio- 
graphical catalogue of 250 pages—is devoted to 
Spain. The first section, dealing with language, 
is rather weak. There are only six books 
under Basque, and not one printed in Basque, 
which shows that this subject has not yet 
attracted bibliophiles. But ample amends is 
made further on, where we find the rarest pro- 
ductions of the Spanish press, some of which 
are here described almost for the first time. 
Perhaps the gem of the collection is the 
“‘Tirant Lo Blanch,’”’ the first romance of 
chivalry printed in Spain (Valencia, 1490), 
though of this three other copies are known. 
The first edition of ‘‘Amadis of Gaul” 
(Zaragoz3, 1508) is believed to be unique; and 
so is the first edition of Celestina (Burgos, 
1499)—both of which come from the library of 
Baron Seillicre. Of Don Quixote, we notice the 
first edition of Part I. that was produced under 
the supervision of Cervantes himself (Madrid, 
1608) ; and the first English translation of the 
same by Thomas Shelton (1612), which has 
escaped the notice of previous bibliographers. 
As might be expected, the collection is par- 
ticularly rich in works relating to the discovery 
of America and Asia, such as the Decades of 
Barros and Couto and Peter Martyr. Thereare 
also a number of MS. copies of historical 
documents relating to Mexico and California, 
made by the late Don J. F. Ramirez; the 
original MS., on agave paper, of Father 
Sahagun’s sermons in Mexican (1540); and a 
copy of the Roman Missal (Mexico, 1561), 
which is the first grand effort of typography in 
the New World. Finally, we may mention a 
Mozarabic Missal (Toledo, 1500); and a 
perfect copy of the Complutensian Polyglot. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY will be selling on Monday 


of the late Louis Lucien Bonaparte. The fact 
deserves mention in this place, not only because 
of the number of linguistic curiosities that are 
included in the sale, but also because of the 
unusual care with which the catalogue has been 
compiled. Not a few titles are printed in the 
strange characters of Russian or Al} «nian, 
while in many cases an attempt has been made 
to give the general effect of an old-fashioned 
crowded title-page; and this is the more 
notable, seeing that the Catalogue of the 
Prince’s library that was published last year, 
however interesting on other grounds, cannot 
be praised from the point of view of biblio- 
graphy. How rich that library must be may 
be vaguely inferred from the character of its 
duplicates. These probably comprise the 
second best collection of Basque books to be 
found in private hands, as well as some of the 
rarest translations of the Rible into obscure 
languages and dialects. We may also men- 
tion, as of other than linguistic interest, Dat 
Paradys der Seelen (Cologne, 1532), printed by 
Pieter Quentel, with engravings of the school 
of Albert Diirer, of which the only other 
known ccpy is apparently that reserved for the 
Bonaparte Library. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. RicHarp LE GALLIENNE is putting 
together a new volume of poems, which Mr. 
John Lane will issue under the title of Robert 
Louis Stevenson: an Elegy, and other Poems, 
mainly personal. This volume will have an 
etched title-page, by Mr. D. Y. Cameron, with 
a vignette portrait of Stevenson. Mr. Le 
Galliennethas also another work in preparation, 
which will be published in the near future. 
It is a collection of reviews and criticisms 
which he has contributed to the newspapers 
since 1891, and will be issued in two volumes, 
under the title of Metrospective Reviews: a 
Literary Log, 1891-1895. Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
English Poems, which is now out of print, is 
to be issued in a fourth revised edition. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD, CONSTABLE & Co. will 
publish early in May Mr. W. Martin Conway’s 
new book, Zhe Alps from End to End, with 
about one hundred illustrations by Mr. 
McCormack. The journey was from the 
first snow-peak of the Maritime Alps, near 
Ventimiglia, round the Franco-Italian frontier 
and across Switzerland and Tyrol: in all about 
1000 miles, counting the zigzags of the way. 
About fifty peaks and passes were climbed. 
The time spent was three months (June to 
September, 1894). The party consisted of Mr. 
W. M. Conway and Mr. EK. A. FitzGerald, 
accompanied by two of the Gurkha sepoys who 
were with Mr. Conway in the Himalayas, and 
three guides, including Zurbriggen, who made 
the Himalaya journey, and Louis Carrel, who 
was with Mr. Whymper in the Andes. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. are about to 

publish a volume of Essays by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, which will be called Harthwork out of 
Tuscany : Impressions and Translations. As 
the title implies, the book aims at giving 
literary form to ideas collected from art and 
life during many visits to Italy. 
Tue History of England upon which Mr. 
C. W. Oman, of All Souls, has been long 
engaged is now almost ready for publication, 
and will be issued by Mr. Edward Arnold early 
in March. This work was originally designed 
as a small volume for use in schools, but it has 
grown under the author’s hands to such an 
extent that it now fills nearly 300 pages. 
Although not illustrated, it will have small 
maps and plans to elucidate the text. 


Wr understand” that two new stories by 








public libraries in Italy. The town of Cuneo, 
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The Mermaid, by Messrs. Bentley (and by 
Messrs. Appleton in America) ; and The Zeitgeist, 
by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


Miss Ménre Murter Dowie (Mrs. oa 
has written a story of modern society, entitle 
Gallia, which will be published by Messrs. 
Methuen & Co. in one volume next week. 


Messrs. J. M Dent & Co, will publish at 
the end of this week, as the first volume of 
their ‘‘Iris Library,” Zryphena in Love, by 
Mr. Walter Raymond, illustrated by Mr. I. 
Walter West from drawings made by him in 
the locality of the story. 


Tue same firm also announce the first three 
volumes of their edition of Defoe’s Romances 
and Narratives, consisting of Zhe Surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, The Iarther 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, and Serious 
Reflections of Robinson Crusoe, edited by Mr. 
G. A. Aitken and illustrated by Mr. J. B. 
Yeats. 


Mr. Joun LANE is issuing to-day a second 
series of Poems: Dramatic and Lyrical, by Lord 
De Tabley; and also Prince Zaleski, by M. P. 
Shiel, a new volume of the ‘‘ Keynotes ”’ series. 


Tu series of articles on ‘‘ A Gloucestershire 
Garden,” which appeared some time ago in 
the Guardian, are being revised for issue in 
book form, and will be published this spring by 
Mr. Edward Arnold. The anthor, whose 
identity has been hitherto concealed under the 
signature ‘‘ N,”’ is Canon Ellacombe, of Bitton, 
near Bristol. 


A NEW novel, by Mr. Richard Pryce, entitled 
The Burden of « Woman, will be published 
immediately in one volume by Mesers. A. D. 
Innes & Co. 


Messrs, A. D, InnEs & Co. will also issue very 
shortly a collection of medical tales, by Mrs. 
J. R. Spender, entitled 13 Doctors. 


THE new volume of Mr. Gomme’s ‘‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Library,” to be issued next 
week, will contain the fifth instalment of the 
Topographical section, dealing with the coun- 
ties of Hereford, Hants, Herts, and Hunts. 


Book VI. of Mr. Arnold Forster’s Things 
New and Old; or, Stories from English History, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. It deals with the Stuart period, and 
contains a number of portraits reproduced from 
authentic pictures and documents in the British 
Museum. 


Messrs. P. 8. Kina & Son, King-street, 
Westminster, will shortly publish a study of 
the evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission on Opium, by Mr. Joshua Rowntree, 
under the title of The Opium Habit in the East. 


Mr. Ex.ior Stock announces for publication 
next week a volume of essays and sketches by 
Mr. F. B. Doveton, entitled A Fisherman’s 
Fancies; and also The Lord’s Supper: is ita 
Memorial or something else? by Mr. E. W. 
Haines, 


Tue Roxburghe Press will publish imme- 
diately a little book, entitled Zhe Moneylender 
Unmasked, by Mr. Thomas Farrow. 


Tue /Zull News has accepted for serial publi- 
cation Mr. Percy Russell’s story entitled “A 
Husband’s Ordeal.” 


Pror. R. K. Dovatas's Society in China will 
be re-issued next week by Messrs. A. D. Innes 
& Co., in popular form, with an additional 
chapter on the war. 


Ar the meeting of the Ethical Society, to be 
held on Sunday at 7.30 p.m., at Essex Hall, 
Strand, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed will give a 
lecture on ‘‘ Boethius.”’ 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue Vice-Chancellor has a the Bishop 
of Peterborough (Dr. Mandell Creighton) to be 
Rede Lecturer at Cambridge for the present 
year. 


THE University of Cambridge proposes to 
confer the honorary degree of Doctor in Science 
upon Sir William MacGregor, administrator of 
British New Guinea, who has (we believe) given 
valuable ethnological collections to the 
Museum. 


Tue Senatus Academicus of St. Andrews has 
resolved to confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon the following: Lord 
Acton, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. Archibald 
Constable, Mr. T. E. Heller, Mr. John Masson, 
Mr. Arthur Milman, and Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 


At the meeting of Congregation at Oxford on 
Tuesday, to consider the proposed statute 
establishing degrees for research, only fourteen 
amendments out of a total of sixty-three were 
dealt with, though of course many of these are 
only consequential. The further consideration 
is postponed until Thursday next. The 
following were the principal conclusions arrived 
at, in all cases by very substantial majorities ; 
(1), that the new degree shall not be the old 
B.A.; (2), that “science” shall be taken to 
include mathematics, natural science, mental 
and moral science; (3), that a special delegacy 
for the supervision of candidates shall not be 
constituted; and (4), that it shall noé be re- 
quired of graduates that they be already 
graduates of some university. 


Pror. SWETE announces a public lecture at 
Cambridge next Monday, on ‘The newly dis- 
covered Notes of Jerome on the Psalms,’’ which 
have been published by Father Morin in the 
last issue of the series known as ‘“‘ Anecdota 
Maredsolana ” (Oxford: Parker). 


Sir FREDERICK PoLiock, Corpus professor 
of jurisprudence at Oxford, announces a course 
of six lectures on ‘‘ Early English Institutions.”’ 


Pror, A. C. Happon, of Dublin, has this 
week begun a course of lectures (with practical 
work) on anthropology at Cambridge, on the 
invitation of Prof. Macalister. His opening 
lecture was on “‘The Methods of Anthro- 
pology.” 

In Congregation at Oxford next Tuesday, a 
statute will be promulgated, authorising the 
alternative of unseen papers for set books in 
both Greek and Latin for Responsions. 


Mr. M. Laurig, of King's, has been 
appointed by the special board for biology at 
Cambridge to occupy a table at the Naples 
zoological station. 


A Grant of £50 from the Worts Travelling 
Scholars’ Fund at Cambridge has been made to 
Mr. P. Lake, of St. John’s, towards defraying 
his expenses in travelling in Russia and Sweden, 
with the object of studying certain problems in 
the distribution of Trilobites. 


At the meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, to be held next 
Tuesday, the following papers will be read: 
‘* Recent Excavations on the Site of Kenilworth 
Priory,” by Mr. W. H. Draper; and ‘“ The 
Excavations on the Site of a Romano-British 
Settlement at Northfield Farm in Long Witten- 
ham Parish,” by Mr. F. Haverfield. 


ProF. CAMPBELL Fraser, the Gifford 
Lecturer in Natural Theology at Edinburgh, 
began last Saturday the second part of this 
winter’s course. The following are the sub- 
jects of his six lectures: ‘‘ Pantheism,” ‘“‘ Pan- 
theistic Necessity,” ‘‘Sceptical Agnosticism,” 
*‘Divine Natural Order,” “The Supernatural 
in Man,” ‘‘ The Idea of God.” 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 
IN MEMORIAM—R. 8. P. 
Died February 8, 1895. 


Mav is his own soul's sentinel, we read, 
About the citadel, on watch for snares, 
For fear the flag be plunder’d unawares 
And that we won we yield back tarnishé1. 
Jealous for honour, waited this our dead 
Long years of service ; and as one who bears 
All burdens due, so Wisdom and her cares 
Took he, and suffer’d meekly with bow'd head. 


His finer fashion spoke an ampler space 
Than fills our common lot ; it was a pledge 
Of serene distances, wherein he mov’d— 
As once in that still Egypt he had lov’d, 
By Memnon and old Nilus’ sandy edge— 
An Eastern, with a wise unruffled face. 


MAvRICE HEWLETT. 





_—_ 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


As we have remarked on former occasions, 
the papers in the Antiquary have a tendency to 
be too short. We could mention at least three 
excellent papers in the present number which 
have suffered severely from compression. The 
article by Mr. Alleyne Walter on Irish ecclesi- 
astical plate is one of these. In England 
few ancient chalices have survived the storms 
of the sixteenth century, but the Reformation 
was @ peaceful movement herein comparison with 
the sisterisland. Mr. Walter gives an engraving 
of a chalice which he thinks is of about the year 
1620. If he be correct, the artist who made 
it must have been familiar with ancient models. 
Another chalice bears the date 1718. Noone 
could possibly mistake it for mediaeval work, 
but the form is not ungraceful. Mr. A. W. 
Moore continues his ‘“‘ Notes on Manx Folk- 
lore.” They are carefully prepared, and, 
though but dull reading, are important for 
scientific purposes. The illustrated paper on 
the engravings of St. Albans Abbey is 
instructive. Few of our large churches have 
been so often illustrated as St. Albans. The last 
view presented to us shows in part the cruel 
wrong done in recent days under pretence of 
restoration to one of the noblest buildings in our 
island. The editor has reproduced from a recent 
report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
@ contemporary account of a ‘‘ miracle’? which 
occurred at Doncaster in 1524. The story, as 
given by the narrators, is probably true, and 
has nothing miraculous about it. Certain 
rsons were in great danger of death from 
rowning while passing over a ford of the river 
Don. Weare glad that the document has been 
given without curtailment, as it indicates 
clearly the state of popular religion when 
England was on the eve of the great change. 








THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 


THE reception of M. Albert Sorel at the 
Académie Frangaise last Thursday, though less 
brilliant than that of M. Brunetiére, did 
not justify the remark of a well-known critic, 
that it ‘‘ distilled ennui.” The select audience 
gathered together on such occasions does not 
always expect to be amused. Thereis, of course, 
the fashionable lady element who come to see 
and be seen; but the majority of the listeners 
are content if their interest is awakened and 
the honour of literature duly maintained by the 
new Academician in his oration. 

M. Sorel’s speech was wanting in the fraits 
d@’esprit and neat epigrams which are so dear to 
an Académie audience; but, on the other hand, 
it was an able piece of criticism, written in a 


friendly yet independent spirit, a tribute of 


admiration and respect to the memory of 
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his predecessor. M. Sorel had but little 
to say concerning his own appreciation of 
Taine’s theories; he contented himself with 
explaining how he became “‘ the writing-master 
and the thinking-master” of the rising 
generation. Taine was a man of science who 
saw nature with the eye of a painter, a 
dialectician who wrote like a t. The 
speaker then dwelt with familiar eloquence on 
the disappointments of Taine’s early life: the 
disfavour with which his philosophical ideas 
were viewed by those in high places; how, 
from a second-rate professorship at Toulon, he 
was sent in disgrace to Grenoble, and, at last, 
disheartened, threw up his appointment and 
came to Paris to earn a living by his pen. 


“Ce Paris studieux de 1853, qui, dans une 
sorte d’effervescence sourde de mine et de labora- 
toire, couvait une révolution dans la science et 
dans les lettres francaises, était fait pour 
développer, mais aussi pour pousser aux extrémes, 
du cété ot il penchait, esprit de Taine. On y 
travaillait, on y pensait, sans autre objet que la 
vérité, sans soucis des conséquences pratiques ; 
que dis-je? avec le mépris de ces conséquences.”” 


Taine’s contributions to the Débats, the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes, and those two remark- 
able works, De I’Intelligence and The French 
Philosophers of the Nineteenth Century, at once 
placed him in the front rank of French writers. 
He owed much to Balzac and to Sainte-Beuve, 
and he readily acknowledged the debt; but 
with regard to his theory of the influence of 
race, circumstance, and opportunity on the pro- 
ductions of the mind, he was wont to say: 
“The idea lay neglected since Montesquieu ; I 
picked it up, that’s all.” Alluding to the 
much criticised History of English Literature, 
M. Sorel observed : 


“Tl avait entrepris d’appliquer en grand sa 
méthode d’écrire histoire d’une littérature, et 
d’y chercher la psychologie d’un peuple. Il avait 
choisi l’Angleterre, parce qu’il retrouvait dans la 
littérature anglaice, 4 tous les Ages, l’homme pas- 
sionné, concentré, intérieur, qui est 1)’ Anglais 
d'aujourd’hui. Taine, dans ce livre, donna ca 
mesure. Par ce coup de maitre, il ne se pla¢ pas 
seulement au premier rang de nos écrivains, il fit 
—_ honneur en Europe i la littérature fran- 
calge. , 


M. Sorel then proceeded to review his prede- 
cessor’s other works. On certain points he 
differed from his philosophical and historical 
tenets, Speaking of Za Révolution, he said: 
“Taine does not write the history of the 
French Revolution, but that of the mental 
pathology of Frenchmen during the Revolu- 
tion.” Then followed an interesting picture 
of the sad end of the historian’s life: the 
gradual inroad of disease, the last struggle 
between intellect and physical weakness, 


‘Tl lisait, il lut jusqu a la fin: du César ou du 
Salluste, revenant au latin, comme l’homme épui:é 
revient au lait quia nourri son enfance, reposant 
s& pensée indocile, sur les mots nets et pleins, 
dans l’avenue des idées alignées. Il se faisait lire 
Sainte-Beuve qui lui donnait l’illusion de la vie 
dans ce qu'il avait le plus gouté au monde: la 
libre conversation sur les choses de l’intelligence, 
avec les gens d’esprit. Enfin il méditait Marc- 
Auréle, resté son livre dechevet. . . . Au 
commerce de cette ime, selon lui, ‘la plus noble 
qui ait vécu,’ il s’exhortait a la résignation: 
* Consolez-vous donc, pauvres hommes, i cause de 
votre faiblesse et 4 cause de votre grandeur, par la 
vue de l’infini d’ou vous étes exclus et par la vue 
de V’infini ot vous étes compris.’ Ainsi mourut 
Hippolyte Taine.” 


The Duc de Broglie ‘‘ received” the new 
Academician. Unfortunately his voice, which 
has never been very clear, quite failed him; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that, 
now and again, one could catch a sentence or 
two of his speech, which, on reading, proves 








to be a highly finished but rather uninteresting 
specimen of academical eloquence. After 
paying a graceful compliment to M. Sorel as a 
‘* diplomatist,” the Duke alluded in flatter- 
ing terms to the impartiality and patriotism 
shown in the History of the Franco-German 
War, while his political convictions naturally 
led him to criticise, but most leniently, 
certain passages of the History of the 
Revolution. As was to be expected, the Duke 
found in Taine’s vivid pictures of the follies 
and crimes of the Convention a powerful argu- 
ment in favour of the monarchical régime. 
At the same time, he paid a tribute of admira- 
tion to the great literary merit and thorough 
honesty of purpose shown in all Taine’s works. 
Crcit NICHOLSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. SMILES’S LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, 
Etruria, Staffordshire: Jan. 81, 1895. 

Will you allow me, as the senior member of 
the Wedgwood family, a small space in which 
to disclaim all responsibility on the part of the 
descendants of Josiah Wedgwood for any con- 
tribution to the biography of their ancestor, 
lately given to the world by Dr. Smiles? 

The materials Dr. Smiles speaks of as forming 
the apology for a fresh life of Wedgwood are 
my property, and were entrusted by me to Mr. 
Charles T. Gatty, thirteen or fourteen years 
ago, during the time he was under an engage- 
ment to write a biography of my great grand- 
father. When he threw up the engagement, 
he was requested by me to return the papers, a 
request to which he only partly acceded, I 
had kept no list of the MSS. (which were very 
voluminous), and was therefore unable to verify 
whether all were returned that had been lent. 
But the suspicion that Mr. Gatty would take 
advantage of such a circumstance had never 
crossed my mind, and was only revealed to me 
by Dr. Similes’s preface. 

From this it appears that Mr. Gatty made 
over to Dr. Smiles, without consulting me, the 
papers which he had kept, in spite of my 
request to return them, and without telling 
me that he had done so. On the strength of 
this new biographical material, Dr. Smiles bases 
the principal originality of his work. 

On my inquiry, Mr. Gatty confirmed Dr. 
Smiles’s account of the transaction, but ex- 
pressed regret at having disposed of my 
property as his own ‘‘ without,” in his own 
words, ‘‘ consulting you, which I hope you 
will excuse in my very busy life.” 

I have no desire to pass any judgment on 
Mr. Gatty’s conduct in the matter, other than 
that which a bare statement of the facts in- 
volves. It has left me, however, the choice 
either to leave it unnoticed and accept partial 
responsibility for the work in question, or to 
make the present statement of facts, and 
endeavour to let it reach (so far as I can) thosa 
readers who have been led to suppose that the 
Wedgwood family have voluntarily contributed 
to a life of their ancestor, exhibiting extra- 
ordinary want of knowledge of the specia! field 
of his activity. 

The evidence of this ignorance, thickly 
strewn throughout its pages, makes this totally 
unworthy of being a final biography of one 
who, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, ‘was not 
only a great manufacturer, but also a great 
man,” 

GopFREY WEDGWooD. 








THE NEW SYRIAC GOSPELS, 
Ox ord: Feb. 11, 1895. 

I feel that Mr. Charles’s last letter, in the 
AcADEMY of February 2, calls for some addi- 
tional remarks from myself, though I am 
reluctant to figure once more in your indulgent 
columns. In his weighty postcript Mr. Charles 
concedes a point which I urged in my origiual 
letter of November 17. I then wrote 


cannot be de- 


‘that the genealogy ... 
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tached from the text. For it is in a way pre- 
supposed by the account of the birth which 
followsit invv.18foll. . . for ver. 1 begins : 
* The book of the generation of Jesus Christ,’ and 
vor. 18, ‘ Now the generation of Jesus Christ was on 
this wise.’ Thus ver. 18 harps back to ver. 1.’’ 

Mr. Charles has now come to see that “ver. 
x 4 forms a most appropriate preface 
to i, 18-ii, 23. Hence we should connect i. 18 
immediately with i. 1.” Mr. Charles still 
rejects vv. 2-17 for philological reasons of 
slight weight. But his concession of my 
original point abrogates the diplomatic evi- 
dence on which his denial of the authenticity 
of vv. 1-17 has hitherto reposed. For that evi- 
dence was drawn from certain MSS. of the 
Vulgate which seemed to him to begin the 
Gospel with ver. 18, because they add the 
scholium “‘ Hucusque genealogia, incipit evan- 
gelium,” and also begin that verse with rubri- 
cated capitals. But if the Gospel began with 
ver. 1, how could it begin with ver. 18? Thus 
Mr. Charles is at hopeless variance with him- 
self and with his only supporter, Prof. Nestle. 

The pleasure of finding that Mr. Charles 
agrees with me on so important a point recon- 
ciles me somewhat to the disappointment I 
feel at his rejection of the rest of my argument. 
The question as to Justin’s evidence, on which 
he again touches, is not of any importance 
in itself; and I have already sufficiently defined 
my position in regard toit. Butin justice to 
myself, I must make a single remark. Mr. 
Charles finds me “strangely inaccurate,” be- 
cause I wrote (ACADEMY, January 12) that ‘the 
issue between us was whether the genealogy 
was as old as Justin” ; and he points out that as 
far back as December 29 ‘‘ he showed .. . that 
it was found in the Gospel of the Heretic 
Cerinthus, who was a contemporary of Peter, 
Paul, and John.”” I meant, of course, that the 
genealogy as part and parcel of Matthew’s 
Gospel was as old as Justin. This I understood 
Mr. Charles to deny when he wrote (ACADEMY, 
December 1): ‘ Tatian omits this genealogy, 
and there is no reference to it in Justin.” In 
reply, I argued that there is a reference 
to it in Justin, not, indeed, direct, but 
indirect, yet all the more _ striking 
for being indirect. I never wrote, however, 
that ‘‘Justin, having the entire Matt. i. 
before him, used i. 18-25, but did not use 
i, 1-17, and turned in preference to a spurious 
goepel, which assigned the genealogy to Mary.” 
Mr. Charles attributes this view to me, who am, 
however, aware of the difficulties which beset 
the question, what form of gospel Justin used, 
and therefore have expressed myself in the 
most guarded terms about it. 

I need not here discuss whether Philo was a 
dualist or no, for it has no bearing on the main 
issue. Those who are interested in the question 
will do well to read Philo himself and then the 
Greek Fathers. 

Mr. Charles (ACADEMY, February 2) writes 

that 
‘‘in two respects further investigation has con- 
firmcd me as to the justness of my view of Matt. i. 
These two positions, the practical acceptance of 
which by Dr. Sanday I gladly welcome, are: (1) 
The genealogy was current as an independent 
document prior to its incorporation in Matt. 
‘.” &e. 
Surely the discussion concerned the date of in- 
corporation ratherthanthe fact. Imyself should 
not dispute the possibility of the genealogy 
having existed prior to its incorporation. The 
real question is: Who incorporated it, the 
writer of Matthew's Gospel or heretical scribes 
as lateas A.D. 170? The latter is Mr. Charles’s 
view, which Dr. Sanday very practically 
repudiates when he writes (ACADEMY, No. 1186) 
that the genealogy was ‘incorporated in his 
text by the Evangelist.’ Dr. Sanday is, there- 
fore, very far from confirming Mr. Charles's 
peculiar view of Matt. i. 








Mr. Charles again discusses whether any of 
the twelve Apostles were Greek Jews. My 
original statement was merely that such of 
the followers of Jesus as were Greek Jews 
acclaimed in Him the Logos. But as Mr. 
Charles substituted for ‘‘ followers ’’ the phrase 
‘‘immediate followers” and ‘‘ Apostles,” I 
venture to criticise his definition (ACADEMY, 
February 2) of a Greek Jew. 

He writes that the difference between Philo, 
who was a Greek Jew, and the Apostles, who 
were not, was as follows: ‘Philo thought, 
spoke, and wrote in Greek, but was unable even 
to read Hebrew.” This, however, he qualifies 
in this note: ‘“‘ Philo knew a little Hebrew; 
but the LX X. was his Bible.’”? Here, then, we 
have Mr. Charles’s definition of a Greek Jew. 
He was one who spoke and wrote in Greek, 
knew a little Hebrew, but not so much that he 
did not use the LXX. 

Now for the Apostles. ‘‘ They,” say Mr. 
Charles, ‘‘ thought and spoke in Aramaic, but 
could also speak and write in Greek.” There- 
fore they were not Greek Jews. Now, surely 
the writers of the New Testament must also have 
thought in a language which they wrote so in- 
comparably? And they certainly used the 
LXX., seeing that out of 180 of their citations 
of the Old Testament as many as 133 are 
taken from the LXX. Mr. Charles’s distinc- 
tion, therefore, between Greek Jews and 
Apostles is very slender. It comes to this: 
that Philo knew a little Hebrew, whereas 
they thought and spoke Aramaic, without, 
however, writing it (except, perhaps, in the 
case of Matthew). As to which I would 
observe that Philo knew more Hebrew than 
Mr. Charles supposes, as Ritter has shown; and 
as he visited Palestine more than once, he 
probably talked a little Aramaic as well. 

However, my original assertion, to which I 
adhere, was that such of the followers (not 
necessarily Apostles) of Jesus as were Greek 
Jews acclaimed in him the Logos, and to this 
section of His followers I also referred 
the beginning of the teaching that Jesus 
was born of a virgin mother. In my 
first letter I pointed out that Philo 
refers to parthenogenesis in the case of 
Zipporah and other Old Testament characters 
in very similar terms to those which meet us 
in Matt. i. Mr. Badham indeed finds the 
correspondenee both of ideas and phraseology 
between Matthew i. and Philo far closer and 
more striking than I did myself; aud I am not 
sure he is not right. In any case, one such 
striking coincidence of thought and language 
in fregard to such an out-of-the-way subject- 
matter proves conclusively that Matthew and 
Philo are here borrowing from a common 
couche of ideas, and countervails fifty such 
vague and unascertained barriers between the 
Greek-Jewish schools of Egypt and Palestine as 
Mr. Charles erects. Nor did I introduce 
Philonic ideas into Matthewi., but simply criti- 
cised what I found there. Still less did I, as 
Mr. Charles supposes, attempt to show that a 
‘‘channel of communication existed between 
Philo and the First Evangelist.” I only pointed 
to the affinity of idea and phrase as evidence of 
a common background or atmosphere of 
opinion. Such demonstrable affinities do not 
vanish because, to quote Mr. Charles, “no 
evidence can be adduced from Jewish non- 
canonical writings of Palestine to prove that 
the Philonic ideas which Mr. Conybeare would 
introduce into Matthew i. were known in 
Palestine.” We have before us a very extra- 
ordinary idea common to Matthew (a Pales- 
tinian writer) and to Philo;* and itis ex- 
pressed in almost identical terms in both 
writers. In the comparison of the Holy Spirit 


* Yet not on that account to be dubbed a 
Philonic any more than a Matthean idea. 





to a dove, we have another such coincidence, 
I make bold to say that, in the case of eny 
other religion than Christianity, no one would 
for a moment dispute that such coincidence of 
phrase in regard to ideas of events so extra- 
ordinary betokened at least a common atmos- 
phere as their common cause. 

I have not joined in this controversy without 
learning something, and I have learned it from 
Mr. Badham. In my first two letters I said 
that ver. 19 of Matt. i. was probably a gloss, 
not indeed on the origival text, but on the 
original story, which I supposed to have taken 
its rise out of that idea of a spiritual pregnancy 
of the virgin soul which so often meets us in 
Philo, and was as old as Plato. Mr. Badham 
declares that the passages of Philo, so strikingly 
like Matt. i. 18-25, which I adduced in my 
first letter, are to be understood of a physical 
and not merely spiritual pregnancy. Whether 
that be so or not, they certainly imply among 
Philo’s contemporaries a belief in actual par- 
thenogenesis—i.e., in the possibility of virgins 
bearing children fo earthly fathers, yet not by 
them conceived, but by the Divine Spirit. 
Granted the existence among the Jews of the 
first century of such a belief, the rise and 
development in regard to Jesus of the entire 
story which we have in the first chapter of 
Matthew is seen to be a natural and almost 
@ necessary outcome of his age; and there 
is no need to regard ver. 19 as in any 
way a gloss. If the identification of Jesus 
with the Word did not help the myth to 
originate, it at least determined its dogmatic 
development and definition in subsequent 
generations. The passages of Philo alluded to 
allow to the male companions of the virgin 
women who had conceived by the Divine 
Afflatus, not indeed thereal position of husbands, 
yet still the title and dignity of being fathers 
of the children so conceived, And this fact 
helps to explain how it was that the author of 
Matt. i. 18-25, in relating his picturesque 
myth, saw no difficulty in the way of incorporat - 
ing in his text and prefixing the genealogy, 
which, as Dr. Sanday says, may have pre- 
existed as an independent document; though I 
cannot myself see any just reason for the latter 
supposition. 

Since writing the above I have read Mr. 
Sidney Hartland’s instructive volume on the 
myth of Perseus, in which he refers (p. 125, 
note) to a Mohammedan belief that the Virgin 
Mary conceived our Lord by the smell of a 
rose, and adduces similar bits of folk-lore. 
The representations in Western art of the 
Annunciation in whith an angel holds out a 
lily to Mary are thus explained. It is a nice 
problem why Eastern pictures usually repre- 
sent the supernatural conception as due to the 
impact of rays of light on the head or ears 
of the Virgin, whereas in Western pictures we 
find the flower introduced. The belief in con- 
ception by the impact of light is of course 
Egyptian in origin ; and that is why we find it 
in Philo and the Alexandrine school of Jews, 
from which it found its way into Christianity. 
There is a copious harvest of facts to be gleane | 
by anyone who will have the courage to study 
the birth stories of Jesus as folk-lore pure aud 
simple. FreD. C, CoNYBEARE. 





Nottingham: Feb. 8, 185. 

Mr. Charles’s postscript (ACADEMY, Fcb- 
ruary 2) must surely have been written in 
haste, as indeed a slip of the pen in the con- 
cluding sentence appears sufficient to show. 
The first words of the Gospel, BiBAos yevéoews, 
are taken bodily from the Septuagint (Gen. v. 1), 
where they occur in the heading of the very 
first genealogy of the Priestly Code. From 
a series of such passages did the ‘‘ Book of 
Genesis”’ derive its name; and I cannot but 
think that the opening verses of Matthew and 
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John imply a conscious parallel between the 
written Law and the written Gospel: possibly, 
in the former case, between the first and the 
second Adam, though the Septuagint (sup. cit.) 
translates a@pémwv, Again, whether yévecis in 
Matt. i. 1 bear, as I suppose, the meaning of 
‘‘ genealogy,” or that of “‘ generation” in the 
abstract sense, it cannot possibly mean a 
generation in the concrete; and yeved in v. 17 
can mean nothing else, so that the writer had 
an excellent reason for employing different 
words. It is not quite certain that yéveois is 
the true reading in v. 18; there is something 
to be said for yévynois. Finally, v. 1 is @ mere 
title; and, if it was ever followed directly by 
v. 18, what is the meaning of the words so 
often cited, tod S€ xpicrod, Christi autem 
generatio ? 

It is with extreme diffidence that I bring 
together a few notes bearing on the question, 
so important for the criticism of this chapter : 
whether one or both of its sections exhibit 
traces of immediate derivation from a Hebrew 
or Aramaic original. The problem is com- 
plicated and obscured by the undoubted influ- 
ence of the Hebrew Scriptures upon both 
passages, whether exercised directly or through 
the medium of the Septuagint Version; and 
also by the possible dependence of Matt. i. 
18-25 upon Luke i. and ii., where ‘‘ the Greek 
... especially in the hymns, has a marked 
Hebraistic character” (Westcott & Hort, on 
Luke ii. 14); while Mr. Conybeare tells us that 
the writer of Luke i. and ii. ‘‘seems to have 
been a Greek Jew, well versed in the Septua- 
gint.” The addition, which gives him credit 
for ‘‘ possessing a very pretty fancy,” reminds 
one not a little of Pepys’s appreciations of 
Shakspere. It would 4 cold praise for a 
minor poet, and it is applied to the author of 
the Magnificat ! 

I have above suggested that the antithesis 
between Gen. v. 1 and Matt. i. 1 appears more 
distinctly in the Hebrew than in the Greek of 
the former. Again, even a beginner in Hebrew 
like myself knows that ‘‘a noun in the con- 
struct state refuses the article.” Does not 
Matt. i. 1 show the influence of this rule ? 

On the other hand, when we turn to the 
Comment, we might not unfairly expect that 
if the writer used the Hebrew Bible he would 
make some reference to Jer. xxxi. 22, while if 
he employed the Septuagint the absence of any 
such allusion is explained. 

Of course, such arguments fall very far short 
of proof; and I am afraid the same must be 
said of Dr. Nestle’s tempting hypothesis, put 
forward in the Lxpositor (February 1894, p. 126). 
For, after all, éxdAevev, in v. 25, may be merely 
an application of «adéses, in v. 21; and this 
may have been transferred to Joseph from the 
angel’s address to Mary in Luke i. 31, which 
in turn is modelled on the Septuagint in 
Es. vii. 14. It may be worth while to point 
out that in such passages as Gen. iv. 1 we 
have—(1) the intercourse of the parents, (2) the 
conception, (3) the birth, and (4) the naming 
of the child ; while in Isaiah and Luke above 
cited we have 2, 3,4, and in Matt. i, 21 we 
find 3 and 4 only. It is strange that the 
express quotation in Matt. i. 23 reads xad¢oousi, 
a fact which may be explained in three ways. 
Either xadéses, in v. 21, comes from Luke, 
agreeing with the reading of the Septuagint in 
B, while xadécovsw is taken from a copy which 
contained that of ©; or v. 23 has been modified 
to reconcile Luke and Matthew; or, lastly, 
vv. 22, 23 are an addition to the earliest form 
of the Comment. 

I wish to confess a misgiving suggested by 
the supposed Calabrian origin of the archetype 


of Cursives 346, &c. Is ¢ uynorevOcioa map0évos 


of the Syriac and Latin Versions would not be 
impaired; indeed, it would be heightened by 
the accession of one important witness. 

GREY HuseERT SKIPWITH. 


P.S.—Iu order to understand the true pur- 
port of the Comment, which is designed not to 
contradict but to interpret the Genealogy in 
such a sévse as to bring it into accordance with 
the narrative in Luke (see especially Luke i. 
32), it is indispensable to bear iu mind that, 
from an ancient and particularly an Oriental 
point of view, under certain circumstances a 
child might be legitimately borne to a man by 
his wife, though not in fact begotten by him. 
See, for Hindu examples, Maine’s Marly Law 
and Custom (1890), especially pp. 90, 91, 98; for 
Arab and Mohammedan law, Robertson 
Smith’s Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
+ (1885), pp. 109 e¢ seg. It is very interesting to 
compare what is said in the work last quoted 
(p. 117) as to the primitive meaning of ab (abu), 
the Semitic word for “ father,”’ not originally 
implying physical paternity, with the remarks 
of Fustel de Coulanges (Za Cité Antique, IL. viii. 
1, ad fin.) on the primary significance of pater 
and its equivalents. Quite independently the 
Classical and the Semitic scholar arrive at 
analogous conclusions in their respective sub- 
jects (cf. Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities, Eog. 
trans., p. 373). 

The law of the Levirate (Deut. xxv. 5), 
where the putative father is actually deceased, 
is acase in point. These considerations help to 
justify the Syriac readings in Matt. i. 21, 25, 
and may perhaps lead toa re-examination of 
the evidence for yérynois in v. 18, cf. 7d yep ev 
aith yevynOty in v. 20, and 7d yervduevoy in 
Luke i. 35, 

London: Feb. 4, 1895, 

Mr. Conybeare’s denial of any reference to 
Isaiah in Luke i, 31 is surely inconsiderate. 
The words idod (ovA)Ahudn ev yaorp), nal rétn vidv, 
nat Kadéoes Td Bvoue adrod coincide with Isa. 
vii. 14; and the Old Testament supplies no 
other parallel quite so close. The expression 
map0évos has been used just previously, And 
the promise subsequent is from the sequel to 
Isa. vii. 14: ‘“‘ His government shall be great, 
and of his peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David and his kingdom for ever.” 

It was with no intention of disparaging the 
value of Mr. Conybeare’s discovery in Philo 
that I endeavoured to show the necessity of 
modifying his first inferences from that dis- 
covery. By the way, Philo’s reference to 
miraculous conception in the case of Abel is 
curiously paralleled in Bereshith Rabba XXIII. 
May L also point out that Dr. Farrar’s charge 
of novelty against my letter of November 17 is 
not altogether deserved. The phenomena in 
Matt. i., ii., which seemed to me indications of 
Mary’s unconsciousness, produced a similar im- 
pression on the author of the Protevangelium 
Jacobi; for he makes Mary protest, ‘‘ As the Lord 
my God liveth I know not whence this is to me.”’ 
And a very exact parallel to the inference 
about Joseph is furnished in pseudo-Matthew’s 
account of Joacim. An angel announces to 
Joacim, when he has been five months from 
home and is a month’s journey distant, ‘‘ Know 
that thy wife has conceived a daughter from 
thy seed [ex semine tuo]. God has excited seed 
in her [v. . by the Holy Spirit]. ‘Thou shalt 
find her with child.” 

F. P. Bapoam. 








LUTHER'S BIBLE TRANSLATION. 
London: Feb. 9, 1895, 


It is more than fifteen years since a study of 
the pre-Lutheran and Lutheran Bibles taught 





Mapdu @ retranslation of cui desponsata virgo 
Maria? One would rather expect 4 map0évos 
Or wop@évos fj bvous, In this case the evidence 


me : 
(1) That Luther’s September-Bibel was not 


practically a reproduction, with no very great 
variations, of the existing German Vulgate. 

(2) That Luther had only a schoolboy know- 
ledge of Greek in 1519, that he had no time 
for scholarly study in 1520, and that in three 
months of quiet during 1521 he could not 
have learnt Greek and also have translated 
the New Testament. 

(3) That Luther himself knew of and ad- 
mitted the value of the German Vulgate. 

Ten years ago Mr. Hutchinson wasted your 
valuable space by citing German theologians, 
instead of opening the pages of the September- 
Bibel, the Koburger-Bibel, and the Tepl 
Codex, and seeing for himself how much 
Luther was or was not indebted to the German 
Vulgate. Till Mr. Merk has studied these 
Bibles at first hand, it is idle todiscussthe matter 
with him, even if all the Lutheran theologians 
in Germany assert, also at second-hand, that 
Luther was a translator from the Greek. The 
world is too full of people who perpetually cite 
authority and will not investigate for them- 
selves. If Mr. Merk will examine the arguments 
contained in the articles, ‘‘ The German Bible 
before Luther” (Athenaeum, November 17 and 
December 22, 1883) and ‘‘ German Translations 
of the Bible before Luther” (AcADEmy, 
September 26, 1885, and August 7, 1886), as 
well as the controversy in the ACADEMY of 
October 10 and 16, 1885, he will see that my 
statements in the article on Mr. Froude’s 
Erasmus were made with knowledge of what I 
was dealing with. Further, if Mr. Merk will 
reply to the arguments used in the above 
papers, and offer any explanation—short of the 
supernatural—for the parallelism between the 
September-Bibel and the German Vulgate, I 
shall be ready to meet him. Meanwhile, 
until he has studied the matter at first-hand, 
beginning, say, with a comparison of St. John’s 
Gospel, there is no occasion for me to repeat 
proofs already given in your columns of the 
statements placed at the head of this letter. 

KARL PEARSON. 


P.S.—On second thoughts, in order that your 
readers may have an opportunity of judging 
of the ‘‘similarity too trifling to warrant the 
assumption that Luther made use of any older 
source,” of ‘‘the heavy and obscure diction” 
of the earlier versions as compared with 
Luther’s ‘“‘noble purity of language” of ‘‘ the 
unique position of the September Bibel,” which 
Mr. Merk terms ‘‘a new and independent 
translation,” I place in parallel columns 
sample extracts of the September Bibel and 
of the ninth German Bible, not taken from the 
Sermon on the Mount, but at random from St, 
John. I purposely refrain from saying which 
is Luther and which is the German Vulgate. 


“Da kompt eyn weyb 
von Samaria, wasser zu 
schepffen, J hesus spricht 
zu yhr, gib myr trincken, 
denn seyne junger waren 
hyn gangen ynn die 
stadt, das sic epeyss 
keufften, spricht nu das 
Samaritisch weyb zu 
yhm, wie bittestu von 
myr trincken, so du eyn 
Jude bist, vnd ich eyn 
Samaritisch weyb? 
Denn die Juden haben 
keyne gemeynschaffs 
mit den Samariternn, 
Jhesus antwort vnd 
sprach zu yhr, wenn du 
erkentist die gabe Gottis, 
vnd wer der ist, der zu 
dyr saget, gib myr 
trincken, du betest yhn 
vnd er gebe dir leben- 
digs wasser. Spricht zu 
yhm das weyb, Herre 
hastu doch nichts, damit 





a translation from the original Greek, but 


du schepffest, vnd der 





‘Kin weyb kam von 


















Samaria  zeschipifen 
wasser. Jhesus sprach 
za ir, Gib mir ze- 


trincken. wann sein jun- 
ger waren hingegangen 
in die stat, das sy kauff- 
ten die speyss. Darumb 
das weib von Samaria 
sprach zu im. In wel- 
cherweiez ayscht du z2- 
trincken von mir. so du 
bist ein Jud. die ich 
bin ein weyb Samaritan. 
wann die Juden gemein- 
samen nit mit den 
samaritanern. Jhesus 
antwort und sprach zu 
ir Westest du die gab 
gotz und wer der ist, 
der zu dir spricht. gib 
mir zetrincken.  vil- 
leicht hettest du ge- 
ayscht von im. und er 
het dir gegeben ein 
lebendigs wasser. Das 
weyb sprach zu im. 
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brun ist tieff, woher 
hastu denn lebendig 
wasser ? Bistu mehr 
denn vneer vater Jacob, 
der vns disen brun geben 
batt? wnd er hat draus 
trancken vnd_ seyne 
kinder yvnd reyne weyde 
viech. Jhesus antwort 
vnd sprach za yhr, Wer 
des wassers trinckt, den 
wirt wider dursten, wer 
aber des wassers trincken 
wirt, das ich yhm gebe, 
den wirt ewiglich nicht 
dursten, sondern des 
wasser, das ich yhm 
geben werde, das wirt 
ymn yhm eyn brun des 
waseers werden, das ymr 
das ewige leben quillet, 
Spricht das weyb zu 
yom, Herre, gib myr 
dasselbige wascer, auff 
das mich nicht durste, 
das ich nicht herkommen 
za schepffen,”’ 


APPOINTMENTS 


Herr du hast nichtz 
dareyn du _ schopffest. 
und der brun ist tieff. 
darumb von wannen hast 
du daz lebendig wasser. 
Bistu denn mer denn 
unser vater Jacob. der 
uns gab den brunnen. 
und er selb tranck von 
im. und seine suen und 
sein vih. Jhesus ant- 
wort und sprach zu ir. 
Ein yeglicher der da 
trinckt von disez [sic] 
wasser. den durst aber. 
Aber der da trinckt von 
dem wasser daz ich im 
gib den durst nit ewigk- 
lich. wann das wasser 
das ich im gib. das wirt 
im ein brunn des sprin- 
genden wassers in daz 
ewig leben. Das weyb 
tprach zaim. Herr gib 
mir ditz wasser, das 
mich nicht durst, noch 
daz ich her kum zs- 
echipffen.” 


FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Bonpay, Feb. 17,4pm. Sunday Lecture : “ How Scientific 
Discoveries are made,” by Prof. H. E. Armstrong. 
7.30 pm. Ethical: * Boethius,” by the Rev. P. H. 


Wicksteed. 


Mownvay, Feb. 18 4pm. Scciety of Arts: Cantor Lectura, 
**Means for Verifying Ancient Embr-ideries and Laces,” 


IL, by Mr. Alan 8. Cole. 


4.£0 p.m. Victoria Institute : ‘‘ The Evulution of the 
Natural and Artificial,” by Dr. Schofield. 


p.m. 
J. L. Myres. 


6 p.m. LIxnion LIastitution : 
Dickens,” by Canon Benham. 


Hellenic: ** Researches in Lyci?,” by Mr. 


“The London of 


p.m. Royal Academy: “8chools of Sculoture of 
the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B.C,” I., by Mr. A. 8 


Murray. 
8 pm. Aristotelian 
Muirhead. 


: *' Hypothesis,” by Mr. J. H. 


8.45 p.m. Geographical : ‘‘ A Journey to the Pamirs 


and the ~ource of the Oxus,” by the H 


on, G. Curzon. 


Turspay, Feb. 19,83 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ The Internal 
Framework of Plants and Anima's,” VI., by Prof. C. 


Btewart. 


4p.m. Colonial Institute: Annual Meeting. 
8p m. Civil Eogineers : “ Plant forthe Extraction of 
Go'd by the Cyanide Process,” by Messrs. C. Butters and 


Edgar Smart. 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Paraguay,” by Me. A. F. 


Baillie 
8.20 p.m. 


1 Zoological: “The Brain of Gulo.” and 
“The Brain in the Lemurs,” by Mr. F 


. E. Beddard ; 


* The Dates of the Parts of Sit bola’s Mauna Japonica and 
Giebel’s Al/yemrine Zoologve (first edition),’ by Mr. C. 


Davies Sherborn and Dr. 


F. A. Jentinck. 


Weonespay, Feb. £0, 7.30 p.m. Meteorological: ‘‘ Report 
of the Phenological Observations for 1891,” by Mr. E. 
Mawley ; ‘‘ The Taunderstorm and Squall of January 23, 
1895,” by Mr. W. Marriott; ** Some Gradual Weather 
nanges ia certain Months at G:eenwich and Geneva,” by 


Mr. A. B. MacDowall. 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘Rule of the R 
Fea,” by Admiral P. H. Colomb aortas 


8pm. Geological: ‘The Palaeontology and Phy- 


sical Gel 


y «f the West Indies,” by Dr. J. W 


. Gregory ; 


“Toe Whitehaven Sandstone Series,” by Mr. J. D. 
Kendall; ‘ The Genus Murchisonia and its Allies, with a 
Kevirioa of the British Carboniferous Species and Descrig- 
ti-ns of some New Forms,” by Miss Jaxe Donald, 

8pm. Microscopical. 

8pm. Irish Literary Society: ‘Irish Astronomy,” 


by Sir Rob: ri Ball. 


Tuvasvay, Feb. 21.3 pm. Royal Institution: ‘ Meteorites,” 


IL, by Mr, L. Fletcher. 


7 p,m. London Lostitution: ‘ National Song,” by 


Prof. W. H. Cummicgs. 
Spm, 


Roy+l Academy: ‘ Schoola of Sculpture of 


the Six’h and Fifth Centuries BC.,” IL, by Mr. A. 8. 


Murray. 
8 p.m. 


Lioneai: “Chionantlus Ghaeri (Ga 


‘ner),”’ 


by Mr. J. J. Boerlag>; ** New Marine Algae from pan,” 


by Mr. E. M. Holmes. 


Sp.m. Chemicsl: “The Electromotive Force of an 
Iodine Cell.” by Mr. A. P. Laurie; ** The Chemistry of 
Cellulose,” by Messrs. Cross, Bevan, and B-adle; -* The 
Melting Points of Mixtures,” by Mr. H. Crompton and 


Mires M. A. Whiteley ; * 


The Volumetric Determination 


of Manganese,”’ by Messrs. J. Reddrop and H. Ramage. 


8 pm. 


Electrical Engineers : 


** Propagation of 


Magnetism in Iron,” by Dr. John Hopkinson. 
Famay Feb. 2?,5pm. Geographical: Technical Meeting. 
8 p.m. Civil Eogioeers : Studentsa’ Meeting, “* Caissons 
and Gates for Closing Lock and Docs Entrances,” by 


Mr. W. G. Wales. 


9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ A{moepheri 
ticity,’’ by Prof. A. Bchuster. maggie 


Faturpay, Feb, 23, 3 pm. 


Royal Institution: “The 


Traditional and National in Music,” IIT., by Sir A. C. 


Mackenzie. 


3.45p.m. Botanic; General Fortnightly Meeting. 
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SCIENCE. 


BASQUE BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 


As it is not always easy to know what has 
been printed in or on the Basque language, I 
hope that the Editor of the AcADEMy will 
allow me space to say a few words about some 
interesting publications which appeared last 
ear. 
r As one of these pamphlets is intended to 
prove the relationship of Basque with Egyptian 
and Coptic (Delle relazioni tra il basco e l’egizio, 
di C. Giacomino), it is to be hoped that the 
Egyptologists will help us in testing the value 
of this new theory, which, if proved, would 
open a new horizon to the investigations about 
the origin of Basque. We are, indeed, shut 
in, as compared with other languages, to a very 


narrow circle, and in the matter of etymology. 


we are limited to the modest task of discussing 
loan words. All I can say is that Prof. 
Giacomino, of Milan, has pointed out very 
remarkable analogies between the languages 
he discusses. 

The other pamphlet or, rather, book (80 
pages, large quarto) has been published by 
Prof. Hugo Schuchardt, of Graz (Baskische 
Studien. . . . Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Wien: Tempsky). 
The central thesis is the following (already 
proposed by Prof. F. Miiller, of Vienna, and 
later by M. Stempf, of Bordeaux). The 
Basque language has no active verb: when a 
Basquesays'‘ Ikus ten dut”’ —‘‘ Isee it,”’ he really 
says, ‘‘ It is seen by me”; ‘“‘ematen drautazu” 
(‘* You give it to me”’) is expressed by ‘‘ It is 
given to me by you.” This rendering of the 
active form by passive circumlocution, added 
to Prof. Schuchardt’s innovation of translating 
zu (you) by Sie (they), does not facilitate the 
task of grasping fully his arguments. Zu 
(you) is translated by Sie (they) only because 
of the German way of speaking politely 
toaperson. It would seem that the subject 
is intricate enough without increasing 
the confusion by these novelties, which, if 
they were admitted, would allow an Italian to 
translate zw (you) by the third person singular 
feminine, ella (nominative) and /ei (accusative). 
We have not to discuss here Prof. Schuchardt’s 
main theory. We would only point out some 
other views of his—for instance, that the in- 
flexions of the auxiliary verb, which were 
believed to be derived from eroan, are really 
derived from eduki: thus durotzut, “I have 
(given, sent, &c.) it to you,” is not the same 
inflexion as the Biscayan daroatzut (from eroan), 
but is derived from eduki, @ becomes r and the 
r changes its place. Ithad been admitted that 
the inflexions of ezan, or the inflexions with 
the root za, as Prof. Schuchardt would say 
(which are invariably active), and the flexions 
of izan (** to be”’) belonged to different stems ; 
but Prof. Schuchardt thinks that both belcng 
to izan. 

The third publication is by the late Prof. 
Grimm, who thinks to find analogies between 
the Basque and Berber languages. 

Of old books I would like to mention two 
which I was happy enough to discover last 
summer—one in the Grand Ducal Library at 
Darmstadt, the other at Leipzig. The first is 
the oldest known printed book in the 
Guipuzcoan dialect; it is a collection of over 
500 proverbs, and dates from 1596. Theseeond 
is perhaps more a bibliographical trowvaille ; 
it is an unknown copy of Ligarrague’s New 
Testament. 

As I am dealing with bibliographical curiosi- 
ties, I may be allowed to say that the same 
town-library at Leipzig possesses a beautiful 
copy of the tirst French printed New Testament, 
to which the date of 1477 is generally assigned. 
It was printed at Lyons by Buyer. To my 
knowledge only seven copies exist, four of 





which are complete—at Berne, Vienna, Paris 
(Ste. Genevitve), Leipzig; the three incom- 
plete ones are at Lyons, London, Paris 
(Bib. Nat.). 

W. van Eys, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


AN important series of volumes is about to 
make its appearance under the editorship of 
Sir Henry Roscoe. It will be entitled ‘‘ The 
Century Science Series,” and will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. The first book (to be 
issued in a few days) will be John Dalton and 
the Rise of Modern Chemistry, by Sir Henry 
Roscoe, to be followed at an early date by 
Major Rennell and the Rise of English Geography, 
by Mr. Clements R. Markham, president of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Among the other 
contrikutors to the series will be Mr. R. T, 
Glazebrook, Prof. Sylvanus P. Thompson, Prof. 
Bonney, Dr. T. E. Thorpe, Prof. Riicker, Prof. 
E. B. Poulton, Miss Agnes M. Clerke, Mr, 
W. A. Shenstone, and Dr. Armand Ruffer. 


FoLLowInG up the series of plates which 
appeared in Wild lowers in Art and Nature, 
Mr. Edward Arnold is just publishing a new 
series of Coloured Pictures of Birds and their 
Eggs. The series will contain twelve plates, 
representing some of the best-known British 
birds in their natural size, reproduced from 
water-colours by Mr. William Foster, a son of 
Mr. Birket Foster. The lithographic work has 
been entirely executed in England. The 
coloured plates can be obtained either mounted, 
unmounted, or framed. 


At an extra meeting of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, to be held next Thursday 
in the rooms of the Society of Arts, Dr. John 
Hopkinson will read a paper (illustrated with 
— on ‘‘ Propagation of Magnetism 
in Iron.” 


THERE will be two meetings of the Royal 
Geographical Society aext week: (1) a special 
evening meeting on Monday, in the hall of the 
University of London, when the Hon. George 
Curzon will give an account of his recent 
journey to the Pamirs and the source of the 
Oxus; and (2) an afternoon technical meeting 
in the map-room of the society, on Friday, 
when the three following papers will be read : 
‘‘A New Armillary Sphere,” by Mr. W. B. 
Blaikie; ‘‘An Irstrument for showing the 
Apparent Diurnal Motions of Celestial Bodies,” 
by Mr. R. A. Gregory ; and ‘‘ A Graphic Method 
for showing the Duration of Daylight,” by 
Lieut. Carlyon Bellairs. 


TuE evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion next Friday will be given by Prof. A. 
Schuster, on ‘ Atmospheric Electricity.” 


UnpER the auspices of the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, president of 
the Chemical Society, will lecture to-morrow, at 
4 p.m., at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, 
on ‘‘How Discoveries are Made: a Study in 
Scientific Method,” with experiments and oxy - 
hydrogen lantern illustrations. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue current number of the Journal 
Philology (Macmillans) opens with an article by 
Mr. R. G. Bury on “The Later Platonism,” 
which discusses, in an eclectic spirit, the more 
or less divergent views that have lately been ex- 
pressed with regard to the ‘‘ Parmenides,” by 
Henry Jackson, Otto Appelt, and Felici Tocco. 
Mr. Arthur Platt collects the statistical evidence 
about the augment in the dual of the historic 
tenses in Homer. As to the ‘‘ Odyssey,” no 
certain example of such an augment can be 


of 


' found ; while for the“ Iliad” it is argued that 
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its absence may serve, to some extent at any 
rate, as a test of authenticity. From some 
‘‘Homerica,” by the same scholar, we may 
single out for mention his illustration of «épy 
xoudostes “Axatoi from Gordon’s History of 
the Greek Revolution (i. 303): ‘‘The Greeks 
adopted a practice of tighting bare-headed, in 
order that their own party might recognise 
them by their flowing locks.” Next follows 
Mr. John Masson’s detailed announcement of 
his discovery—first recorded in the ACADEMY— 
of some MS. notes in the copy of the Venice 
(1495) edition of Lucretius in the British 
Museum, giving details about the poet, which 
he thinks may have been derived from the lost 
Life by Suetonius. The copy in question is 
otherwise interesting, as containing a transcript 
of the emendations of Pontanus, made by his 
pupil Girolamo Borgia, who is also the author 
of the biographical notes. Dr. Richard Garnett 
dates the astrological Greek poem, known as 
the Apotelesmatika of Manetho, by means 
of the nativity given for himself by the author, 
which works out as 80 A.D. thus making 
him «a contemporary of Ptolemy. It 
happens that this date is just one 
year earlier than the earliest horoscope 
in the collection of Graeco-Egyptian papyri 
recently published by the British Museum. 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare contributes yet another 
of his ingenious elucidations of the history of 
ecclesiastical texts from Armenian sources. 
Reversing the order of his argument, we must 
be content to quote only his results: 

“In the year 396, Euthalius took the codex 
Pamphili of Paul, which lay in the Eusebian 
library of Caesarea, aud made a copy of it 
ore:xnpas adding prologues, testimonia, summaries 
of chapters, &c. The chaptering of his new copy 
was not his own, but borrowed probably from the 
Codex Pamphili. 

“The Armenian Fathers translated the Epistlesof 

Paul early in the fifth century, along with the rest 
ofthe Bible. They selected for translation what 
we may call the new edition by Euthalius, which 
comprised the text of Pamphilus, with new 
‘adornments (or arrangements) desired of all 
men.’ The supplementary colophon which I here 
quote was in the Greek copy which they translated. 
Some owner of an Euthalian edition had added it. 
That the Armenians went to Origen’s library for 
their copy of the Scriptures we already knew for 
certain ; for we find in their Bibles the obeliski, &c., 
of Origen, also marginal readings of Aquila and 
Symmachus derived from Origen’s copies. Other 
copies of the Euthalian edition survive in the 
Euthalian codex andin the codex Hof Paul. This 
codex, though of the seventh century, is not 
80 true to the original edition as the Armenian 
Version taken from it very early in the fifth 
century.”’ 
Finally, Mr. Walter Headlam sends no less 
than sixty pages of ‘‘ various conjectures,” 
mostly relating to the less read Greek 
writers. 

THE February number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt), which commences the ninth year 
of publication, is a double number of ninety- six 
pages, not including the very elaborate index. 
Among the original articles there are several of 
importance. Prof. J. Cook Wilson discusses 
some testimonia for the text of the ‘‘ Nico- 
machean Ethics,” drawn from Ptolemy and his 
commentator, Theon. Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge 
examines the procedure of the provocatio ad 
populum, concluding that, 

“from the strictly legal point of view, the judicium 
popu’'i, both as a court of first instance and as a 
court of appeal (if the two never became identica!), 
remained a court of cassation. It was only acci- 
dentally, perhaps only occasionally, that it became 
& perfect court of appeal; but it became such 
purely by an exercise of magisterial power, not by 
an exercise of the authority of the court.” 

Mr. C. M. Mulvany collects and examines the 
usages of enclitic ne, chiefly from the Com- 





medians, Mr. A. E. Housman delivers himself 


of a vigorous and lengthy polemic against the 
views with regard to the MSS. of Propertius 
recently put forth by Prof. Postgate (see 
ACADEMY, February 2); and Mr. D. B. Monro 
replies, with exceeding benignity, to the criti- 
cism of his ‘‘ Modes of Greek Music” in the 
last number. The address on Sir Charles 
Newton, delivered by Prof. Jebb at the last 
meeting of the Hellenic Society, is printed in 
full; and also some Greek elegiacs to his 
memory by Prof. G. C. W. Warr. Of the 
reviews, we must be content to notice : Schenkl’s 
Epictetus, by Prof. J. B. Mayor, which is en- 
riched with a fresh collation of the Bodleian 
MS. by Mr. W. M. Lindsay; Lafaye’s 
Catullus, by Prof. Robinson Ellis (see ACADEMY, 
Nov. 10, 1893); Reichel on Homeric Armour, 
by Dr. Walter Leaf, who, we observe, approves 
the interpretation of x»nuides as gaiters to pro- 
tect the shin in walking from the edge of the 
shield; Holm’s Greek History, by Mr. J. B. 
Bury; Sonnenschein’s Parallel Greek Grammar, 
by Mr. J. Donovan, who concludes with terms 
of very high praise; Bérard on the Phoenicians 
in Arcadia, by Mr. E. E. Sikes; recent editions 
of Hyperides, by Dr. J. E. Sandys; Belling on 
Tibullus, by Prof. Postgate; and, finally, an 
examination of Dr. Furtwiingler’s theories as 
to the Parthenon and its marbles, by Miss Jane 
Harrison, suggested by the appearance in Eng- 
lish of his ‘‘ Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture.” 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Vixine Cius.—(Friday, Feb. 1.) 
Dr J. G. Garson in the chair.—Mr. A. H. Cocks 
read a paper on *‘ A Boat Journey to Inari.’’ The 
lecturer commenced by saying that ‘‘Inari,’’ in 
the Norwegian “‘ Enare,’’ Swedish ‘‘ Enara Trook,”’ 
Lappish ‘* Anar Javre,’’ was probably not known 
by name to any of his hearers; yet it was a 
lake which was said to be the sixth largest in 
Europe, being roughly speaking (for it had never 
been accurately surveyed) eeventy miles from north 
to south by fifty from east to west, and about 
seven times the size of the Lake of Geneva. It 
was studded with islands (caid to be 1700 in 
number) on which Scotch firs grew, besides lesser 
holms and rocks. His route to it lay sometimes 
in Norway, sometimes in Russia, and sometimes in 
Finland; and the greater part of the journey 
was performed by water up the River Pasvig 
(Norwegian), or more correctly Patsjok (Lappish), 
which is rather a series of lakes joined together 
by waterfalls and rapids than a river as we 
understand the term, while sometimes it flows 
in two parallel systems of lake and rapid. 
The country was for the most part virgin forest, 
with here and there a glimpse of low mountain 
ranges. There is no accurate map of it, and no 
complete account of the country he traversed has 
ever been given; so he had practically an untold 
tale to tell. There was no road through the 
country but the swirling river; and the traveller 
might be thankful if at night he could reach the 
hut of a Lapp or of a Kvn colonist in which to 
pass the night. If not, he must camp out with 
only an upturned boat to shelter him from the 
frost. Kven is the proper name of the people we 
know as Finns, for throughout Scandinavia the 
name ‘‘Finn”’ is applied to the Lapps. The 
Kvyeeus who push out into these distant parts are 
for the most part of avery rough class, and by 
no means favourable specimens of the nation. 
The Lapps are, with the exception of the Samoyeds 
who inbabit the north-east of Russia eastwards of 
the White Sea, the most primitive inhabitants 
of Europe. Since 1811 only Russian Lapps 
have been allowed to graz2 reindeer in the Cz:r’s 
dominions; and this cruel edict has pressed very 
hardly on this diminutive people, for the Lapps are 
very averse to choosing Kussian nationality, and 
the Reindeer Lapps are principally Norwegian or 
Swedish. Diminutive people is a term justly 
applied to them, for the men seldom exceed 5 feet 
4 inches, and the women are frequently under 
5 feet in height. They are divided into four 
nationalities—Norwegian, Swedish, Russian, and 
Finnish. Of these, the Norwegian and Swedish 











Lapps have been often and fully described ; but 
the Russian, and equally so the Finnish Lapps, 
are almost unknown. Therefore, as the lecturer 
travelled with Russian Lapps, and besides met 
many parties of them and also of Finnish Lapps, 
his journey, besides its geographical, had c nsider- 
able ethnographical interest. He found that the 
Russian Lapps, except as to their clothing and the 
addition of coffee and sugar to their food supply, 
are living now much the same life as their ancestors 
probably lived two thousand or more years ago— 
a far more primitive life, in fact, than that of 
the Reindeer Lapps. They huve not yet begun 
to use tobacco, and reading and writing are 
entirely unknown among them; but each in- 
dividual has his mark, which is as well recognised 
as a name would be elsewhere. Unlike the three 
other divisions of the race, they area very cheerful, 
light-hearted people, and have the curious habit of 
expressing their thoughts aloud in extemporary - 
ting-song. The Lapps are the remains of a non- 
Aryan race, which undoubtcdly extended at one 
time much further south than at present, probably 
over the greater part of Europe. Their numbers 
were estimated by Prof. Friis in 1871 at: Nor- 
wegian Lapps, 17,178, besides 1900 half-breeds ; 
Swedish, 7248; Russian, about 2000; Finnish, 
about 1200, or under 30,000 in all. The lecturer 
then gave a detailed account of his journey, star:- 
ing from Vardo, whither he had gone for the 
whale-fishing in the late summer of 1888, across 
the Varangerfjord, up the Bigtjord, and then 
up the ivner Klosterfjord to the mouth of 
the river Patsjok. Here he engaged boats, 
roughly but skilfully built by the Lapps, and 
guides, the chief of whom had learnt to speak 
Norwegian, having been on a sea-faring voyage, 
and having returned with the veesel all the way 
to Throndhjem, and he thought himeelf quite a 
man of the world in consequence. A description 
fullowed of the Lapp huts, which are situated ia 
groups at various points, the inhabitants migra ing 
from group to group according to the fishing 
season. They have no artificial light but firelight, 
and the huts are very scantily furnished. ‘he 
journey up stream necessitated constant portages 
past rapids and waterfalls, and a striking con rast 
was drawn between camping out in summer on 
the banks of the Thames and in autumn on the 
Patsjok. The furthest point reached was the 
hamlet of Inari, on the further side of the lake of 
the same name. An iuteresting memorial, which 
he secured at a Finnish Lapp’s hut, was an 
implement of wood and reindeer-horn, u ed 
for breaking up the inner bark of the Scotch 
fir, which is used for soup. Among the 
islands on Lake Inari is a very striking conical 
one called ‘* Uko,’’ or ‘*Old Man,’ after 
the god of that name, who was the second god 
in the cld Flemish mythology, equivalent to the 
Lappish god ‘‘ Horagales.’’ The chief god was 
called ‘‘ Ibmel’’ by the Lapps, or ‘‘Jumala’’ by 
the Kvens; but Uko, or Horagales, the second, 
must have been of considerable importance, as he 
presided over the sky and air, the weather, wind 
and water. It is said that traces of the sacrifices 
and rites formerly performed on this island are 
still visible ; but the lecturer was not able to visit 
it, as he wished, being obliged to take advantage 
of a fair sailing breeze for his return journey, and 
there being a dangerous stretch of open water 
between the island and the shore. The lecture 
was pro‘ucely illustrated with a reries of magic 
lantern slides, prepared by Mr. Cocks from photo- 
gr:phs which he had taken.—Dr. J. G. Garson 
said that the thanks of the meeting were due to 
the lecturer for the account of his very interesting 
journey. He thought that it was evident why so 
little is known of Lake Inari, as the hardships and 
difficulties Mr. Cocks had de-cribed would deter 
most people from adventuring thither. The Lapp; 
were undoubtedly a remnant of the Mongolian 
element once so widely distributed over Europe. 
They belonged to the yellow race of mankind ; but 
probably Mr. Cockscould not say if this was apparent 
in those he had met with, as from the account he 
had given of their habits he had probably never seen 
the colour of their skin, as they appeared never to 
wash. But in any case, both the Turks, who were 
almost the only other European representative of 
this race, and the Lapps were so mixed as not to 
show any marked trace of their Mongolian charac- 
teristics. But their language showed their kinship 




















to other Mongolian races in Northern Asia. Prince 
Roland Bonaparte had spent some time among the 
Norwegian and Swedish Lapps, and had published 
some of his observations of them and of the dialect 
they spoke. From the photographs exhibited, it 
appeared that the Lapp dress was very similar to 
that worn by the Samoyeds, which consisted 
principally of a loose robe tightly girt in at the 
waist. It was probable that both nations had 
found this best adapted to keep in the heat of the 
body. The Samoyeds wore gloves, or rather 
mitcens, which were sewn on to their sleeves, 
with a slit at one side, so that they cculd 
get their hands out if they wanted to. He 
should be glad to know if Mr. Cocks had 
noticed the same practice among the Lapps.— 
Mr. A. F. Major, hon. sec., said that there was 
one question which he should like either the 
lecturer or Dr. Garzon to answer if possible. 
Were the Finns and the Lapps of the same stock ? 
Mr. Cccks had said that the Lapps were called 
Finns in Scandinavia. We constantly read 
of Finns in the Sagas, which Cleasby’s Icelandic- 
English Dictionary renders as ‘‘ Finns or Lapps,’’ 
the word Lapp, according to the same authority, 
occurring only in Orkneyinga and in late annals. 
Were then the Finns and Lapps at that time 
scarcely distinguished? Mr. Poultney Bigelow 
had remarked at the last meeting on the resem- 
blance he had observed between the Japanese and 
Norwegian Lapps. On this point thero was a 
note in the Dai/y Chronicle of January 31, to which 
it might be worta while to call attention. It said 
that Dr. Winkler had been studying the origin 
and family connexions of the Japanese, and 
had come to the conclusion that they are 
physically and linguistically different from the 
Chinese, and “are not even a Sinitic people. 
On the other hand, they seem closely allied to 
the Ural-Altaic stock, which includes the Samo- 
yeds, who still wander by the shores of Arctic 
Europe and Asia, the Finns, the Magyars, aud in a 
less degree the barbarous Tungus.— Mr. Cocks 
said, in reply to Mr. Major, that there was little 
doubt all these tribes were connected, and the 
Lapps and Finns were certainly distant connexions 
of one another. With regard to the Japanese, he 
had himself noticed a striking resemblance between 
them and the Samoyeds, when the Japanece village 
was being exhibited in London, having gone thither 
immediately on his return from the company of 
Samoyeds. The Japanese inhabitants seemed to 
him to be civilised Samoyeds. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the Lapp race was very much 
mixed at the preeent time. With regard to the 
question asked by Dr. Garson, the Lapps wore 
mitts like the Samoyeds, but these were tied on, 
not sewn to the Pesk. 


FINE ART. 

OBITUARY, 

REGINALD STUART POOLE, LL.D. 

Ir is not without a certain sad appropriateness 
that Newton and Poole, who were so closely 
associated in life and work, should die nearly 
at the same time. But Poole was much the 
younger man ; and his friends might well have 
hoped that he would have spent a few more 
years, not in repose—that was to him almost 
impossible—but in literary work. 

Born in 1832, Reginald Stuart Poole passed 
the tenth to the seventeenth years of his youth 
in Egypt with his uncle, Edward Lane. No 
doubt these were the formative years of his 
life. He imbibed from Lane a great accuracy 
in, and love of, detail, scholarly instincts, and 
a strong conviction of the worthiness of the 
life of the savant; but perhaps these early 
surroundings made him less of an Englishman 
than most of his contemporaries in education 
and character. 

While yet a boy he published a work of some 
merit on Egyptian chronology; and at the 
age of nineteen he was appointed, through the 
influence of the Duke of Northumberland, 
his uncle’s friend, to a post in the department 
of antiquities in the British Museum. For 
forty years he remained a prominent and in- 
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fluential official of the Museum; and no eno | 


has done more to render its riches accessible to 
the educated public. Poole’s career, however, 
would have been happier, perhay.; more per- 
fectly successful, if he had been able to devote 
himself wholly to the pursuit of Egyptology, 
in which he had already made so much pro- 
gress. For reasons -which it is unnecessary to 
detail, this was not his destiny. While Egypt 
remained to him a passion to thee of his life, 
by far the greater part of his working time was 
occupied with the pursuit of numismatics, of 
which subject -he attained a knowledge prob- 


ably unrivailed in its width and technical 
mastery. His alliance with numi- natics was 
probably at first an affaire de con enance; but 


he did his duty nobly by the subject, and 
became a very prolific author of numismatic 
works. 

In 1866 he was made assistant.«eeper, and 
in 1870 keeper of the department of coins 
and medals. The twenty-two years during 
which he held the latter post were marked by 
the appearance, in rapid succession, of an 
immense array of volumes (thirty-five in all), 
in which the numismatic treasures of the 
British Museum—Greek, Roman, English, 
Arabic, Indian, and Chinese—were fully pub- 
lished to the world. Of course, the main part 
of the work was done by junior members of 
the department, and by scholars outside the 
Museum staff, specially engaged. But Poole 
must not lose the credit of its organisation and 
carrying through. He laboured with immense 
pains in the correction of proofs, comparing 
every coin with eyes which were microscopic 
with the written descriptions; and then, with 
his habitual generosity, he was quite willing 
that his subordinates should receive most or all 
of the credit of the work. The labours of 
catalogue and _ revision, monotonous and 
tiring enough to try the toughest Teuton, 
occupied most of his official hours. But 
no human being could have given his life to 
such work only, least of all Poole, who had 
a great love for society, for organisation, 
for helping students, and for enlarging his own 
horizon. In no part of the Museum were 
students of all kinds welcomed with more 
friendly cordiality than in the Coin Room; 
nowhere were greater efforts made to give 
public access to the wealth of the Museum; in 
no department did a more cordial and friendly 
spirit of co-operation reign. 

At no time did Poole entirely abandon the 
Egyptological studies which had occupied his 
youth. The article “‘ Egypt” in the Lncyclo- 
paedia Britannica, and a pleasant work on the 
Cities of Egypt appeared from his pen. And 
when, early in the eighties, the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund was organised, it is hard to say which 
of the two secretaries, Mr. Poole and Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, was more active and 
enthusiastic in its promotion. A series of 
brilliant discoveries rewarded the promoters of 
the scheme, which greatly added to Mr. 
Poole’s happiness, even if, as may be feared, 
the work and worry which they involved 
shortened his life. 

In 1885 Sir Charles Newton resigned the 
chair of Archaeology at University College, 
and Mr. Poole succeeded him. His plans for 
teaching were very ambitious—art ancient and 
modern, Oriental and Occidental, was to be the 
subject of the lectures of a variety of experts. 
So large a scheme was sure to be only partially 
carried out; but it is certain that to it students 
in London have owed some excellent courses 
of lectures. Poole himself was fond of 
lecturing, and was very fluent and suggestive ; 
but it was difficult for so enthusiastic a man 
always to keep line and measure. 

Probably few men living have such an 
encyclopaedic range of knowledge as had Mr. 
Poole, a knowledge reaching almost every 
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domain of history and of art, though he was 
not by any means a systematic reader. Perhaps 
the very abundance of knowledge sometimes 
interfered with intellectual perspective; for 
while most minutely accurate in detail, Mr. 
Poole’s works sometimes miss the true propor- 
tions of things. The chief debt which science 
owes to him is as the originator and organiser 
of the voluminous coin catalogues, which at 
present stand alone for completeness and 
method, and without which constructive works 
such as Head’s Historia Numorum could not 
have been written. 

It is impossible for one who has known Mr, 
Poole so long and so well as I have to conclude 
without a few words as to the unfailing kindli- 
ness and generosity of his character. He 
always saw the best side of every person, and 
the most hopeful side of every undertaking. 
This sanguineness of disposition caused mis- 
understandings in some quarters. He could not 
help, when encouraging students or discussing 
projects, using phrases which seemed to the 
hearer to imply more than he perhaps meant, 
at all events more than he was able to perform. 
Hence some disappointments. But the fault 
arose from a too ready sympathy and feelings 
too easily moved, and characterised a very 
loyal, warm-hearted, and affectionate disposi- 
tion. In the whole circle of his acquaintance, 
which was very large, everyone naturally 
turned to him in any trouble, and soon learned 
what genuine and earnest kindliness lay at the 
basis of his character. 

PERCY GARDNER. 

Oxford: Feb. 11, 1895. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Assuan: Feb. 1, 1896. 

I have little to write about, partly because 
the season has been an adverse one to 
dahabiyeh-travellers, the north wind having 
almost forgotten to blow their boats up the 
Nile. So I have done little more than struggle 
on against contrary winds. However, I have 
spent a day with Prof. Petrie in the western 
desert, opposite Koptos, where he has dis- 
covered some interesting graves, as well as 4 
temple of Thothmes III. at a Kom, which turns 
out to be the Nubti or Ombos of Denderah, 
the natives of which, according to Juvenal, 
made sanguinary war against the crocodile- 
killing Denderites. Diimichen and Daresey 
had already suspected the fact, and Diimichen 
had identified the place with the Pampané of 
the Notitia Dignitatum; but Prof. Petrie’s 
excavations have now raised it to a certainty. 
I spent another morning with Mr. Sowers 
Clark at El-Kab. He had just uncovered an 
underground room, belonging to the temple 
within the walls of the old city, which was 
built of inscribed blocks taken from an earlier 
edifice. It is probable that this edifice was 
some part of the temple itself, erected 
or restored by Darius, since Mr. Clarke 
has further discovered the cartouche of 
that monarch, who must be added to the 
list of builders at El-Kab. A fragment of 
the cartouche of Akhoris has turned up in the 
close neighbourhood, so the chamber may have 
been constructed by him. I may add that 
the cartouches on the columns of the temple 
pictured by Belzoni in the plates illustrative of 
his researches and operations in 1820, shortly 
before their destruction, are those of the same 
king. 

On the eastern bank of the river, a little 
below Siit, and to the north of Bendb, the 
Beduin have come across a new tomb, or tombs, 
objects from which they have been selling in 
Siut. Among them are scarabs with the name 
of Thothmes ITI. 

Mr. Farmer Hall has obtained two clay seals 
in excellent condition and covered with hiero- 
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glyphe, one of which bears the name of a 
“commander of the soldiers of Pepi” of the 
Vith Dynasty ; and in the hands of a dealer at 
Luxor I have noticed a stele dated in the 
eighteenth year of Abmes I., the founder of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, on which the cartouche of 
Queen Amen-sit appears by the side of that of 
Ahmes. In the same hands is an enamelled 
porcelain plaque, on one side of which is the 
cartouche of Seti II., while on the other side 
are three incised marks similar to those on the 
back of the porcelain plaques of Tel el- 
Yehudiyeh. A. H. Sayce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A PORTRAIT of Thomas Sutton, the founder 
of Charterhouse, has recently been brought to 
light, which has every appearance of being an 
authentic likeness taken during life. Hitherto 
Carthusians have had to be content with 
presentments of their founder, numerous 
enough it must be owned, but all of them 
dating from a period long after Sutton’s death, 
and at best either copies of copies or free 
renderings of some perished original. But 
strange as it seems in the case of a man of such 
mark in his day, no actual portrait of the 
living man was known to survive. The full- 
length portrait in the Great Hall, engraved 
by Faber, was painted 150 years after Sutton’s 
death. The present portrait is a small panel 
of some fifteen inches high, giving only the 
head and shoulders, painted apparently 
by a Flemish or German hand, of no mean 
skill, at the end of the sixteenth or the 
beginning of the seventeenth century; and 
it was found in a house at Stoke Newing- 
ton (where Sutton married his wife, Elizabeth 
Dudley). It has been purchased for Charter- 
house; and in order to enable as many 
Carthusians as possible to possess it, it has 
been resolved to have it reproduced of nearly 
full size by Goupilgravure, and issued at a 
nominal price through Mr. J. H. Merry- 
weather, editor of the Grey/riar, Charterhouse, 
Godalming. 

THE following exhibitions will open next 
week: a series of English landscapes, illus- 
trating the effects from dawn to moonrise, by 
Mr. Alfred East ; and a collection of pastels and 
pictures of Venice, by Mr. Gifford Dyer—both 
at the Fine Art Society’s, in New Bond-street ; 
and a collection of pictures of the sea, by Mr. 
E. E. Keene, at the Royal Arcade Gallery, Old 
Bond-street. 

WE may also mention that there has been on 
view, during the latter days of the present 
week, an exhibition of works by amateur and 
other members of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society Art Club, in Pall Mall East. 


Mr. Epwarp R. Huaugs has been elected a 
member, and Messrs. I, A. Abbey and R. W. 
Macbeth have been elected associates, of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 

Tue third general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the current session will be held ut 
22, Albemarle-street, on Monday next, at 
5p.m., when Mr. J. L. Myres will read a paper 
on ‘* Researches in Lycia.”’ 

Messrs. Dickinson & Foster, of New 
Bond-street, propose to hold, in the course of 

€ spring, a loan exhibition of the miniatures 
of the late Robert Thorburn, A.R.A., whose 
widow has promised her assistance. 

Tu Society of Arts is offering two priz.s— 
&gold medal and £20, and a silver medal and 
£10—for the best photogravure copy produced 
from Mulready’s picture, ‘‘Choosing the 
Wedding Gown,” now in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, the object of the offer being to 
encourage the development of photogravure in 
this country. Permission to photograph the 
picture has been obtained by the society from 
the Science and Art Department. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE first London performance of Dr. Parry's 
‘* King Saul” was given under the composer’s 
| direction at the Albert Hall last Thursday week. 
| It was known beforehand that he had recog- 
nised the justice of the charge of excessive 
length brought against the work, and had 
resolved on making some cuts. The art of 
cutting is perbaps more difficult than that 
of composing: anyhow, Dr. Parry is more 
skilled in the latter than in the former. To 
shorten the work by merely omitting cer- 
tain movements was not the whole of his 
task. Dr. Parry originally placed at the head 
of the Oratorio an instrumental Introduction, 
giving, after the manner of Gluck and Wagner, 
an exposition of various themes relating to the 
principal personages of the drama: an excellent 
idea, and one well carried out. It was written 
to prepare listeners for what was about to 
follow. Why, then, omit it? If Dr. Parry con- 
siders it of so little importance that it may be 
set aside altogether, it ought never to have 
been written. The ‘‘ Arise and Sing” soprano 
solo, which is weak, and which, moreover, in its 
opening bars vividly recalls a well-known Aria 
ot Mendelssohn, was wisely withdrawn; but 
there are plenty of places in the Oratorio where 
the excision of a few bars would scarcely be 
noticeable, and yet materially and advanta- 
geously reduce its length. We do not find 
the work long because it lasts so many minutes 
or hours, but because the composer occasionally 
nods. Dr. Parry has retained the whole of the 
**Endor” scene. We are still of opinion that up 
to the words, ‘‘Thou and thy sons be with me 
in the grave,” the music is powerfal, but that 
from that moment interest flags. One has to 
screw one’s faith to the sticking-place to feel 
the reality of the interview of Saul with the 
witch: to protract that interview is dangerous. 
The Biblical narrative is remarkable for its 
brevity. Why should not the words of Samuel 
announcing the death of the king and his two 
sons have been followed immediately (or after, 
perhaps, funeral music) by the ‘‘ Lamenta- 
tion” ? Perhaps Dr. Parry is not aware how 
the latter part of the Oratorio drags. The 
gradual withdrawal of many of the audience 
before the close of the performance showed, 
in a very practical way, that their atten- 
tion was not absorbed. Empty seats will 
probably make a stronger appeal to the com- 
poser than the voice of many critics. The 
performance was most unsatisfactory, but in 
our comments we have taken that into con- 
sideration. There had evidently not been 
sufficient rehearsal, if rehearsal at all, with 
band and chorus. The choir sang well, and 
the soloists—Miss Anna Williams, Miss Frances 
Oliver (who took the place ef Miss Marie 
Brema at short notice, and sang the music of 
the ‘‘ Evil Spirit”? with much dramatic power), 
Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Henschel and 
Douglas Powell—distinguished themselves. Mr. 
Henschel is, indeed, admirably suited in the 
tragic réle of Saul. Mr. Powell, in the thank- 
less part of Samuel, acquitted himself well. 
One last word about ‘‘ King Saul.” There is 
so much that is good and great in it that we 
have emphasised what we consider to be its 
weak points. We believe the Oratorio, as a 
whole, one of the best ever produced by an 
Eoglish composer. Whether Dr. Parry will 





| act on any hints we may have thrown is of : 


| small importance; the great thing is for him 
| to feel that there is still something to be done 
| to ensure the success of ‘‘ King Saul.” 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave his third con- 
cert on Tuesday evening, this time at the 
| small Queen’s Hall. The programme com- 
menced with an interesting Sonata for violin 
and harpsichord by Jok. Jakob Walter. The 








work was published in 1688. Perhaps one day 
Mr. Dolmetsch will let us hear one of that com- 
poser’s ‘‘Scherzi” with lute accompaniment, 
which were printed at Prague in 1676. Then 
came a Sonata by Teleman, also one by Handel 
for flute, violin, violoncello, and harpsichord. 
The slow movement of the latter work is delight- 
ful, but the rest of the music is in what may 
be called Handel’s everyday style. Bach’s 
“‘ Fantasia Chromatica” was played by Mr. 
Dolmetsch on a clavichord, an instrument 
which the composer is said to have preferred to 
the pianoforte. It was undoubtedly an inter- 
esting performance, but the tone of the instru- 
ment is far too weak for a concert-room. Mr. 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland gave an intelligent and 
skilful rendering of Bach’s Toccata in G 
majoron a fine harpsichord. The concert con- 
cluded with the same master’s ‘Cantate 
Burlesque,” or Peasant’s Cantata. It would be 
difficult to make some people believe that Bach 
could write comic music. But this Cantata is 
brimful of humour, and light as an Offenbach 
operetta. In ‘‘Hinsel und Gretel” melodies 
of a thoroughly popular cast are combined 
and developed with all the resources of 
counterpoint: a happy mixture of nature and 
art, the latter enhancing the former. And 
Bach, the greatest master of counterpoint, wrote 
his Cantata on similar lines and with similar 
result. The words in Upper Saxon dialect 
must have puzzled many of the audience; an 
English version ought to have been added. 
The soli parts were well sung by Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Douglas Powell. The 
former was also heard in a lovely reposeful 
Aria from one of Bach’s sacred Cantatas. It 
seemed almost a pity that the whole of the 
programme was not devoted to the Leipzig 
Cantor. Bach, like Beethoven, has infinite 
variety, and one can listen to him for a whole 
evening without any feeling of monotony. 

J. 5S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 
WE understand that Mr. Frederic H. Cowen’s 
new opera, ‘‘ Harold,” is now all but com- 
pleted, and that it will be produced by Sir 
Augustus Harris during the coming season. 
The libretto is by Sir Edward Malet. 

Str ALEXANDER MACKENZIE gave a most 
attractive lecture at the Royal Institution on 
Saturday afternoon. His subject was Hum- 
perdinck’s opera, ‘‘ Hiiasel und Gretel.” It is 
always interesting to hear one composer express 
opinions about the music of another; and it 
was pleasant to hear Sir Alexander's frank re- 
cognition of the sterling merit of his con- 
temporary’s work. We know from history that 
some of even the greatest musicians were 
neither just nor generous towards their fellow- 
workers in the field of art. Our lecturer 
referred to the ‘‘ Dream Poem ”’ of Hauptmann, 
which commenced its successful career on the 
continent about the same time as Humper- 
dinck’s opera. His reference to a peculiar 
feature of that poem, and one likely to pre- 
judice an English audience, was, we venture to 
think, unwise. It is not our province here to 
criticise Hauptmann’s remarkable poem, but 
we think that those who have read it will agree 
with us that a brief summary of its contents 
gives one a false idea of it. We wish Sir 
Alexander had told us somethirg about the 
incidental music which is used abroad. It isa 
poem which yearns for music, and if the latter 
be good we feel sure that it must heighten the 
general effect. 
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GOGOA 


Of the highest degree of 
Purity & Nutritive Value 





“We have examined the samples brought under our 
notice, and find that they are genuine, and that the Cocoa is 
just what it is declared to be by Cadbury Brothers.”-—Lancet. 

“Cadbury's Cocoa contains, in a coudensed and increased 


form, all the nourishing properties of the Cecoa bean.” 
—The Analyst. 





‘A perfeetly pure Cocoa, of the highest quality. The 
name ‘Cadbury’ on any packet is a guarantee of purity.” 
-—Medical Annual. 





“Cadbury’s Cocoa has m a remarkable degree those 
natural elements of sustenance which give the system endurance 
and hardihood, building up musele and bodily vigour, with 
a steady action that renders it a mos’ acceptable and reliable 
beverage.”—ffealth. 

‘Of absolute purity and freedom from alkali... . An 
invaluable addition to our dietetic resources in the treatment 
of all forms of digestive disorders.” 

—Braithwaite's Retrospect of Medicine. 

“At onee pure, wholesome, and cheap, and with no 
superior in the market.’——//ygeene. 


“CADBURY’S” 


‘The typical Cocoa of English 
Manujyacture—A bsoluiely Pure. 


—The Analyst. 
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